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THIS WEEK 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC COLLEGE POLL 
becomes the feature of this issue. It is a “first” in 
history to poll the students attending Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher learning. It is a “‘first’’ in Cath- 
olic unity for eighty per cent, to date, of our Cath- 
olic institutions to participate in such a poll. Re- 
turns from the majority of the remaining twenty 
per cent of the Catholic colleges will reach us; they 
have failed to meet our deadline and thus must be 
content with a place in the supplementary totals, 
next week. Once more, we thank the Colleges and 
Universities for their enthusiastic cooperation and 
we thank them for telling the country what they 
believe. We accept their votes with sincere respect 
for their convictions. ... THE READERS OF 
AMERICA POLL should be ready for publication 
next week. By way of a rough estimate, we judge 
the readers’ vote will confirm that of the col- 
legians; and yet there seem to be some wide varia- 
tions. . . . THE ENCYCLICAL is also a feature of 
the week. John LaFarge has an intimate knowledge 
of such documents and offers a first interpretation. 
The text of the Encyclical will be published con- 
currently and should be read in its entirety. ... 
THE COMMUNIST is a third feature, inasmuch 
as he is out. Paul Blakely, who knows the good 
and the bad of the C.I.O., notes the temporary 
obsequies. .. . A. M. SULLIVAN has conducted a 
weekly program of poetry over WOR for the past 
six years. His own poetry and poetic appreciation 
has been published in varied periodicals and news- 
papers. He is vice-president of the Poetry Society 
of America, and president of the Irish cultural 
organization, the Brendan Society. 
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NOVEMBER 17 is a memorable date for Catholics 
throughout the United States, for it marks the 
sesquicentennial celebration of the establishment 
of the first diocese of Baltimore. It is a thrilling 
story of adventure and progress, physical as well 
as spiritual, from the days when the Most Rev. 
John Carroll administered a diocese that extended 
over the entire Atlantic seaboard and later 
stretched out into the vast wilderness that halted 
only with the Rocky Mountains. Few were the 
Catholics in those days and few, indeed, the shep- 
herds to attend to the spiritual needs of this widely 
scattered flock. The contrast will be singularly 
noted this ‘anniversary year when the Hierarchy 
of the United States, numbering some twenty 
Archbishops and 112 Bishops will assemble at this 
time for their Annual General Meeting. It is inter- 
esting to recall the progress of negotiations with 
Benjamin Franklin, minister plenipotentiary at 
Paris, at the time when the Holy See was contem- 
plating the establishment of a diocese in the new- 
born Republic. When approached as to the advis- 
ability of the plan and possible interference of Con- 
gress in the appointment of ecclesiastical superiors, 
Franklin gave through his comments the basis of 
all future relations between the Church and our 
Government. It was not the purpose of the Ameri- 
can Government, opinioned Franklin, to meddle in 
strictly ecclesiastical affairs and hence the Church 
could be assured of complete freedom in adopting 
any measure, within the Constitution, for the pro- 
motion of the spiritual welfare of Catholics. It is 
this hands-off policy on the part of the Government 
and the Church that has contributed largely to the 
extraordinary progress that has marked the life of 
the Church here during the past 150 years. 


BELIEF or fear in the inevitability of American 
participation in the war seems to be growing in 
spite of the fact “that at the moment considerably 
more than ninety per cent of us will utter a rever- 
berating Yes if asked whether we should remain 
neutral.” How account for this strange attitude 
in a nation devoted to democratic principles? One 
might say that we, as a people, have lost con- 
fidence in our leaders, that the belief is rife in 
the country that our leaders are grooming us for 
war, regardless of our will in the matter. That 
may or may not be true; but that after all does 
not answer the question. The real reason for 
anxiety is that we, a democratic people, supposedly 
electing a government to do our bidding, should 
be slowly resigning ourselves to an act of madness 
to which we are overwhelmingly opposed. That 
means, to put the matter bluntly, that the very 
idea of democracy is quite close to an ignominious 
death. The admission of the fear of our inevitable 
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participation in war against our will means that 
the American spine has turned to jelly. It means 
that the American people, without a struggle, with- 
out even a lament, has already surrendered the 
democracy to which we pay such glowing lip ser- 
vice. It is almost time for us to stop worrying about 
democracy or the lack of democracy in countries 
of Europe, and to devote our attention and our 
energies and our fighting spirit to this cowardly 
surrender in our own land of the first principle of 
democratic government. Perhaps it is but the logi- 
cal outcome o fthat attitude of “let the Govern- 
ment do it,”” which has been slowly sapping Ameri- 
can vitality for years and rendering us over-ripe 
for plucking by any man or faction sufficiently 
brutal or powerful or contemptuous of us to en- 
slave us in a dictatorship. Whatever be the cause, 
the symptoms are alarming. The warning must be 
sounded. American democracy is lost unless the 
American spine soon gives indication of a salutary 
stiffening. 


RECENTLY, at a gathering of priests of his dio- 
cese, a Bishop made a suggestion which is entirely 
pertinent for Catholic Press Week. Physicians’ and 
dentists’ offices, observed the Bishop, offer a tempt- 
ing display of the latest magazines. You can while 
away your time with the funny pictures or the 
latest tall stories of fisherman’s luck while you are 
waiting to hear the “next” that summons your 
anxious teeth to be filled or your aching sinus to 
be probed. Why could not parlors or waiting rooms, 
asked the Bishop, in parish rectories, in convents, 
in Catholic administrative offices, be provided with 
an ample supply of attractive and up-to-date Cath- 
olic reading matter? The leading Catholic periodi- 
cals, Catholic pamphlets, possibly some of the more 
entertaining recent Catholic books could be repre- 
sented there. The Bishop himself, being a lover of 
good reading, sets an example by providing some 
interesting and profitable literature in the waiting 
room of his own diocesan offices. A parish organ- 
ization could make this one its care, see that the 
literature is freshly provided and that it reaches a 
useful destination after its brief stay in the service 
of the public. 


WHILE we speak of parish parlors, we might as 
well put in still another word about the hidden- 
violet character of some of our parish rectories. 
The Indiana Catholic for October 20 publishes a 
letter from a woman subscriber telling of a travel- 
ing friend of hers who wished to have Mass said 
for a special intention and desired to leave an offer- 
ing with the pastor. There were no names on the 
confessionals. Each person to whom she spoke in 











church, that afternoon, said that he or she was a 
stranger. There was no rectory near the church. 
The telephone directory gave no clue, since, as she 
learned later, the telephone number was not under 
the name of either the pastor or the church. Turn- 
ing sadly back to her hotel the traveler happened 
to see a church on the opposite corner, plainly 
labeled, giving the name of the rector and hours of 
service. It was a Methodist Episcopal church. She 
was still wondering, as was the inquirer, why there 
cannot be placards telling who our pastors are and 
what are the hours of service. May it be a consola- 
tion, however, that but the morning after we wrote 
this comment, we passed on the country road just 
such a large and prominent sign for a Catholic 
church, put up by its new and zealous pastor, in a 
town where heretofore the Catholic church had 
remained hidden from notice well off the public 
highway. 


TREATING of consolation, may we also sound a 
somewhat less doleful note than is commonly heard 
concerning the present European war. We have 
quoted a Bishop and a lady subscriber. This time 
let us quote a nun, the Superior of a large interna- 
tional community of Sisters engaged in active 
apostolate among the people. Their houses and 
membership are found on both sides of the battle 
line. She herself is a “belligerent” by nationality. 
“With all the resemblances to the World War,” 
remarked this Mother Superior, “I have noted one 
great difference. There is a striking absence of hate 
between the peoples themselves. The hate is be- 
tween the Governments or aimed at enemy Govern- 
ments, but there is little between people and peo- 
ple.” With rare exceptions, we have not yet begun 
to talk of “Boches” and “frog-eaters.” God grant 
that this state of mind continue. God grant that 
this natural and healthy, this Christian instinct, be 
not undermined by hate stories which will begin to 
spread from the Governments to the peoples them- 
selves. It is for Catholics the world over to lead in 
resisting such an influence. 


THE many-headed monster, Communism, accord- 
ing to the belief of some, has been laid low in this 
country. Former Party members by the hundreds 
are scurrying to cover. Fellow travelers are deliv- 
ering mighty diatribes against their former asso- 
ciates. Even brow-beetling John L. Lewis has is- 
sued his ukase that the Reds are to be purged from 
his C.I.O. We should not, however, be too easily 
taken in by appearances. Condemnatory expres- 
sions, such as “no honest, decent Communist in 
America could remain in the Party,” wherein “the 
rights of the individual workers and members to 
stand on their feet and speak their own minds, has 
been suppressed and subjected to brutal punish- 
ment,” are not a denunciation of Communism itself, 
but merely of the Russian leaders to whom these 
American traitors had pledged their allegiance. 
Yet it is Communism itself that stands convicted at 
the bar, as a political and economic program which 





calls for the total subordination of all rights, hu- 
man and Divine, to a godless state. Shades of the 
Soviet Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, now 
admitted to have been a colossal hoax! But the 
monster is not dead. They have scuttled the League 
for Peace and Democracy for the moment in favor 
of the League Against Fascism and Dictatorship. 
This new sonorous label, promising much in its 
verbiage, is merely another head of the cunning 
Popular Front. 


NOW that polls are in the air, we may wish to 
know what Iowa farmers think about some of the 
questions placed by the recent AMERICA poll. 
Wallace’s Farmer, leading farm journal of the corn 
country, is generally faithful to Administration 
ideas. A recent sample poll, however, which this 
magazine has conducted reveals that “less than a 
third of Iowa’s farm voters—both men and women 
—agreed with President Roosevelt that repeal of 
the arms embargo would be desirable.”” Almost half 
agreed with Senators LaFollette, Vandenberg and 
Clark that repeal would weaken the barriers which 
the neutrality act sets up against American partici- 
pation in the war. The cash-and-carry plan, how- 
ever, met with a majority approval. Taking the 
matter by sexes, the majority opposed to repeal of 
the embargo was considerably larger among the 
women than among the men, some of whom may 
have been cajoling themselves with hopes of a 
“war boom.” 


EMERGENCIES draw out the latent strength or 
weakness of nations as well as individuals. No one 
should ignore the perilous condition of family life 
and monogamous marriage in Protestant countries. 
Whether the attack on the latter is through po- 
lygamy, divorce or free love, the result is the same, 
as far as its bearing goes, on the hope and perma- 
nence of the family. Yet all our social work, state 
and private, is directed in channels other than this 
most fundamental one of family conservation. 
Though aware of the havoc wrought in England as 
elsewhere, we confess to being staggered by Great 
Britain’s war measure to put the soldiers’ para- 
mours and partners on a level with the legal wives 
of the soldiers. We wonder if the cries and howls 
that drowned the sole meritorious remonstrance of 
Lady Astor to this Governmental approval of what 
our press sneeringly dubs moral turpitude, but 
which is outright moral corruption, left no qualms 
of uneasiness in the British social conscience. A 
shrewd observer of England once said the three 
distinctive virtues of the Empire were Comfort, 
Respectability and Independence—strangely akin 
to the threefold concupiscence of Saint John. To- 
day it might well be asked by those outraged by 
this show of British largess to the depravity of 
human nature, what of this vaunted British respec- 
tability? Has it reached a stage where the only 
clamant voice raised in the Mother of Parliaments 
was a descendant of a British colony, voluntarily 
transplanted to the mother country? 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC COLLEGE POLL 


THE EDITOR 











A RESPONSE that is as conclusive in its convic- 
tions as it is impressive in the number of partici- 
pants has been rendered by the students of the 
Catholic Universities and Colleges of the United 
States. 

Early in October, AMERICA invited 182 Catholic 
Universities and Colleges to join in the holding of 
a National Catholic College Poll. Five questions 
were proposed, dealing with the most important 
issue of American intervention in the European 
War and the even more important issue of per- 
sonal attitudes toward taking part in such a war, 
if the United States became involved. These five 
questions were reduced to their simplest terms and 
were posed so directly that they could be answered 
with a clear affirmation or negation. Nearly 115,000 
ballots were forwarded to the Universities and Col- 
leges. Tuesday, October 24, was set as the date for 
the polling in each institution for the National 
Catholic College Poll. 

To the presidents, the deans, the faculties, the 
student officials and the students of the Catholic 
Universities and Colleges of the United States, 
AMERICA, its editors and its readers return pro- 
found gratitude. The Universities and Colleges not 
only agreed to participate in the National Cath- 
olic College Poll, but carried through the polling 
with an enthusiasm and a seriousness that proved 
they were alive to the magnitude of the crisis af- 
fecting their country. 

It is our estimate that more than ninety per- 
cent of the 182 Universities and Colleges have co- 
operated in the National Catholic College Poll. 
Listed below is a record of those Universities and 
Colleges who have already sent in their final tabu- 
lations. The returns from institutions scattered 
throughout the country are still arriving, as we go 
to press. Those which come too late for inclusion 
this week, will be published as a supplement next 
week. 

Only two institutions refused to take part: one, 
while approving the poll, alleged very good rea- 
sons preventing cooperation; the other totally con- 
demned the poll as being “pointless, unwise and 
possibly dangerous.”’ But practically every other 
Catholic institution of higher learning appreciated 
the value of sounding out Catholic collegiate 
thought and estimated the force of such a com- 
bined vote. The Catholic college men and women 
of the United States have a right to be heard. 
Given an opportunity, they have responded mag- 
nificently. 

To date, the following Catholic Universities and 
Colleges have held their respective polls and have 
returned their final tabulations to AMERICA: 
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Alabama: 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 
California: 
Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles 
Liberal Arts; Business Administration; 
School of Science. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Oakland 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland 
College of Notre Dame, Belmont 
Colorado: 
Regis College, Denver 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto 
Connecticut: 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 
St. Joseph’s College, West Hartford 
District of Columbia: 
Georgetown University, Washington 
Arts and Sciences; Medical; Dental; Law. 
Dunbarton College, Washington 
Georgetown Visitation Convent, Washington 
The Immaculata Seminary, Washington 
Illinois: 
De Paul University, Chicago 
Arts and Sciences; School of Commerce. 
Loyola University, Chicago 
Arts and Sciences; Law. 
St. Procopius College, Lisle 
College of St. Francis, Joliet 
Mundelein College for Women, Chicago 
Rosary College, River Forest 
Le Clere College, Belleville 
Springfield Junior College, Springfield 
Quincy College, Quincy 
Indiana: 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville 
Notre Dame University, Notre Dame. 
Arts and Sciences; Law. 
St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross 
Marian College, Indianapolis 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods 
Iowa: 
Loras College, Dubuque 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport 
Dowling Junior College, Des Moines 
Trinity College, Sioux City 
Clarke College, Dubuque 
Mt. Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids 
Mt. St. Clare Junior College, Clinton 
Briar Cliff College, Sioux City 
Kansas: 
St. Joseph’s College, Hays 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison 








Marymount College, Salina 
College of Paola, Paola 
The St. Mary College, Leavenworth 
Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita 
Kentucky: 
Nazareth College, Louisville 
Sacred Heart College, Louisville 
St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine 
Mt. St. Joseph Junior College, Maple Mount 
Louisiana: 
Loyola University, New Orleans 
Arts and Sciences; Law; Dental; Phar- 
macy; Music. 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans 
Xavier University, New Orleans 
Maryland: 
Loyola College, Baltimore 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 
Mt. St. Agnes Junior College, Baltimore 
Massachusetts: 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 
Arts and Sciences; Graduate; Law; Exten- 
sion. 
Holy Cross College, Worcester 
Emmanuel College, Boston 
Michigan: 
University of Detroit, Detroit 
Arts and Sciences; Graduate; Law; Den- 
tal; Engineering; Commerce and Finance. 
Marygrove College, Detroit 
Nazareth College, Nazareth 
Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids 
Minnesota: 
St. John’s University, Collegeville 
St. Mary’s College, Winona 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph 
College of St. Teresa, Winona 
Missouri: 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 
Arts; Graduate; Law; Medical; Dental; 
Commerce and Finance. 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis 
Maryville College, St. Louis 
Webster College, Webster Groves 
Montana: 
Carroll College, Helena 
Nebraska: 
The Creighton University, Omaha 
Arts and Sciences; Law; Dental, Journal- 
ism; Commerce; Medical; Pharmacy. 
College of St. Mary, Omaha 
Duchesne College, Omaha 
New Hampshire: 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester 
Mt. St. Mary College, Hooksett 
Rivier College, Hudson 
New Jersey: 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City 
Seton Hall College, South Orange 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood 





New York: 
Fordham University, New York 
Arts and Sciences; Graduate; Law; Edu- 
cation; Business Administration. 
Manhattan College, New York 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls 
Arts and Sciences; Business Administra- 
tion (Rochester). 
Canisius College, Buffalo 
College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle 
Good Counsel College, White Plains 
Ladycliff College, Highland Falls 
Marymount College, Tarrytown 
College of St. Rose, Albany 
D’Youville College, Buffalo 
Nazareth College, Rochester 
North Carolina: 
St. Genevieve of the Pines College, Asheville 
Ohio: 
University of Dayton, Dayton 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 
De Sales College, Toledo 
College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. 
Joseph 
Our Lady of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid 
Ursuline College, Cleveland 
Mary Manse College, Toledo 
St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus 
Oklahoma: 
St. Gregory College, Shawnee 
Catholic College of Oklahoma, Guthrie 
Oregon: 
University of Portland, Portland 
Mt. Angel College, Mt. Angel 
Marylhurst College, Oswego 
Pennsylvania: 
La Salle College, Philadelphia 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 
Villanova College, Villanova 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
Arts and Sciences; Business Administra- 
tion. 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe 
University of Scranton, Scranton 
College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill 
Immaculata College, Immaculata 
Rosemont College, Rosemont 
Marywood College, Scranton 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg 
College Misericordia, Dallas 
South Dakota: 
Notre Dame Junior College, Mitchell 
Mt. Marty Junior College, Yankton 
Tennessee: 
Siena College, Memphis 
Texas: 
St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San 
Antonio 
Arts and Sciences; Law. 
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St. Edward’s University, Austin 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 
Utah: 
College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake 
City 
Vermont: 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park 
Trinity College, Burlington 
Washington: 
Seattle College, Seattle 
Gonzaga University, Spokane 
Wisconsin: 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Arts and Sciences; Law; Medical; Dental; 
Engineering; Journalism; Business Ad- 
ministration. 
Saint Norbert College, West De Pere 
Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee 
Edgewood Junior College, Madison 


In proposing the five questions to the collegians, 
AMERICA was motivated by a single and sincere 
purpose, namely, to learn what the men and women 
of college age are thinking. These men and women 
are of war age. The country is at peace, now. The 
nation is wondering how long it may remain at 
peace. If war comes to the United States, these 
collegians will be the first involved. What, then, do 
they believe, now, in peace time, now, before a war 
crisis. They alone can answer. AMERICA undertook 
to give them an opportunity to answer. And they 
have answered, from every part of the country, 
from the largest Universities and the smallest Col- 
leges, in numbers that are tremendously impres- 
sive, with a unanimity that would seem to wipe 
away doubt. 

The answers to each question are appended. 
First, the total votes of all the University and Col- 
lege students are recorded. Second, the universal 
totals are divided into the totals for: Colleges for 
Men; Colleges for Women; and Professional 
Schools, including Graduate, Law, Medical, Dental, 
Pharmacy, Engineering, Business Administration, 
etc. Third, the totals are broken down into the 
totals for each of the classes; Senior, Junior, Sopho- 
more, Freshman. Fourth, the totals are distributed 
according to geographical regions: New England, 
Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic and South Central, 
North Central, Mountain and Pacific States. 

It may be noted that, in computing these vari- 
ous totals, there will be found some discrepancies. 
These are due to unavoidable factors: some of the 
Colleges, for example, returned only the totals of 
all students and did not break them down into 
classes; some Colleges having both men and women 
in attendance did not separate the votes, except on 
the fifth question. These variables, however, do not 
affect the results, though they may slightly affect 
the most precise statistician. The data inscribed on 
the tabulation sheets forwarded from each Univer- 
sity and College has been carefully recorded by our 
statisticians, tabulated and totaled precisely, and 
offered herewith, under the counter-signature of 
AMERICA and its Staff: 
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1. Do you, personally, favor the entry of the United 
States, as an armed force, into the present European 


War? 
Yes No Doubtful 
1,125 44,072 481 
(A) Colleges for Men: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
Senior ...... 100 3,769 14 112 
[gare 96 3,960 45 192 
Sophomore... 133 5,368 59 273 
Freshmen .. 238 7,758 104 623 
ee 567 20,855 222 1,206 
(B) Colleges for Women: 
es No Doubtful Not Voting 
a 23 2,253 11 164 
SED secces 66 2,438 21 241 
Sophomore. . 52 3,794 44 218 
Freshmen. .. 90 5,801 54 350 
EE sacenss 231 14,286 130 973 


(C) Graduate and Professional Schools: 


Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
Graduate ... 5 212 7 0 
BET 6466000 41 1,208 24 631 
Medical 29 1,009 20 76 
BE cose 19 740 13 34 
Pharmacy .. 3 132 4 5 
Engineering. 22 855 15 0 
Business.... 181 3,942 41 64 
Journalism. . 8 172 2 0 
Undistributed 19 661 3 2 
. ae 327 8,931 129 812 

(D) Regional, according to States: 

Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
New England 71 3,752 45 60 
Middle Atlantic 201 11,176 191 500 
South Atlantic, 

South Central 68 2,458 114 379 
North Central 322 13,282 109 736 
Mountain, 

Pacific.... 111 3,879 85 511 


2. Do you believe that the United States will eventually 
be drawn into military participation in the European 
War? 


Yes No Doubtful 
20,262 13,239 11,636 
(A) Colleges for Men: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
PE secves 1,471 1,232 1,156 113 
Junior ...... 1,740 1,067 1,004 195 
Sophomore.. 2,610 1,579 1,334 227 
Freshmen... 4,050 2,330 1,791 470 
a 9,871 6,208 5,285 1,005 
(B) Colleges for Women: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
Senior ...... 912 671 690 170 
er 1,148 611 751 240 
Sophomore.. 1,815 1,028 1,048 265 
Freshmen... 2,686 1,461 1,550 360 
, e 6,561 3,771 4,039 1,035 
(C) Graduate and Professional Schools: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
Graduate.... 96 50 77 0 
OS Fee 468 516 295 635 
Medical 482 303 267 82 
Dental ...... 369 230 182 36 
Pharmacy... 71 39 28 6 
Engineering. 329 306 261 2 
Business .... 1,701 1,461 1,006 68 
Journalism. . 82 OF 36 2 
Undistributed 232 291 160 2 
 onseese 3,830 3,260 2,312 833 
(D) Regional, according to States: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
New England 1,734 1,134 977 72 
Middle 
Atlantic... 5,094 3,420 2,592 435 
South Atlan- 
tic, South 
Central ... 1,222 611 765 236 











North Central 6,629 3,618 3,544 744 
Mountain, 
Pacific .... 1,370 1,174 881 504 


3. Would American intervention in the European War 
on the side of Great Britain and France lead to the 
creation of a stable peace in Europe? 


Yes No Doubtful 
3,047 36,102 6,364 
(A) Colleges for Men: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
Senior ...... 265 3,313 363 129 
PEEP 2 ccc. 232 3,273 548 176 
Sophomore.. 354 4,545 627 246 
Freshmen... 659 6,429 1,130 469 
DE aAsccee 1,510 17,560 2,668 1,020 
(B) Colleges for Women: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
Js 147 1,803 321 170 
PEEP occccs 123 2,041 383 245 
Sophomore.. 203 3,068 624 247 
Freshmen... 392 4,240 1,012 379 
i Asevsse 865 11,152 2,340 1,041 
(C) Graduate and Professional Schools: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
Graduate ... 10 182 37 0 
> a 69 1,041 161 448 
Medical .... 60 845 151 78 
Dental ..... 81 572 122 38 
Pharmacy... 11 105 24 4 
Engineering. 77 730 113 4 
Business.... 324 3,189 647 66 
Journalism. . 13 155 16 0 
Undistributed 27 571 85 3 
i beeeee< 672 7,390 1,356 641 
(D) Regional, according to States: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
New England 188 3,255 397 63 
Middle Atlantic 705 9,170 1,609 429 
South Atlantic, 

South Central 220 1,781 589 265 
North Central 821 11,227 1,660 767 
Mountain, 

Pacific. .... 231 2,760 521 508 


4. Should there be a national referendum before the 
United States declares war and pledges to send Ameri- 
can soldiers to engage in a European War? 


Yes No Doubtful 
34,028 9,010 2,453 
(A) Colleges for Men: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
Senior ...... 2,969 810 163 119 
Junior ...... 3,038 1,040 178 176 
Sophomore.. 4,246 1,118 288 233 
Freshmen... 6,089 1,617 403 492 
, 16,342 4,585 1,032 1,020 
(B) Colleges for Women: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
Senior ...... 1,977 323 128 165 
Junior ...... 2,173 435 166 221 
Sophomore... 2,835 596 266 258 
Freshmen... 4,136 800 339 329 
ae 11,121 2,154 899 973 
(C) Graduate and Professional Schools: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
Graduate ... 124 61 23 0 
ae 702 476 70 635 
Medical 718 269 51 83 
e000 576 148 52 36 
Pharmacy .. 103 24 12 5 
Engineering. 721 153 36 2 
Business .... 3,018 929 228 82 
Journalism.. 119 54 9 2 
Undistributed 484 157 41 3 
. ss IE 6,565 2,271 522 848 
(D) Regional, according to States: 
Yes No Doubtful Not Voting 
New England 2,910 705 232 88 


Middle 


Atlantic .. 8,578 2,331 574 295 
South Atlan- 

tic, South 

Central ... 1,938 381 156 252 
North 

Central... 10,844 2,211 693 741 
Mountain, 

Pacific.... 2,405 906 232 499 


5. On the supposition that the United States declared war 
today—under conditions existing today—and that the 
Government proposed to send soldiers, sailors and air- 
men to fight in Europe: would you consider it your duty 
to volunteer, to accept conscription, to be a conscientious 
objector? 

(A) College Men: 


Volunteers Conscripted Objectors 


ne ina h w buaan 795 1,975 1,804 
DE Siigad canende 1,366 3,763 2,723 
Sophomore ......... 1,047 1,872 1,786 
, (i eerer 1,698 3,036 2,352 
Sie cae d dwn ac 4,906 10,646 8,665 
Professional School Men: 
ES wa te cha 30 40 48 
kaa 6 ts a aacin Gi 208 562 444 
I as eke hain 147 482 345 
a a ad a a 140 309 257 
PRATMACY 2... cccces 42 43 40 
Engineering........ 263 360 425 
RS 829 1,732 1,639 
Journalism ........ 21 37 54 
Undistributed ...... 92 207 229 
- A 1,772 3,772 3,481 


Would you consider it a duty for your brothers, men 
friends, etc., to volunteer, to be conscripted, to be con- 
scientious objectors? 


(B) College Women: 
Volunteers Conscripted Objectors 


ci duacoewne 406 971 1,086 

a tee sau ws oem 600 1,151 1,073 

Sophomore ........ 1,122 1,754 1,503 

Eee 2,938 2,453 1,953 

, RR Rr 5,066 6,329 5,615 
Professional School Women: 

. RSENS Re 225 345 403 


(C) Regional, according to States: 
Volunteers Conscripted Objectors 


New England....... 758 1,473 1,483 
Middle Atlantic..... 2,494 4,573 4,372 
South Atlantic, South 

concn dawn 1,032 739 
North Central...... 2,835 5,401 4,869 
Mountain, Pacific... 829 1,259 995 


(D) Complete Total 
Volunteers Conscripted Objectors 
11,969 21,092 18,164 


Thus stands the record. The young men and 
women of college and of postgraduate age have 
honestly and intelligently expressed their beliefs 
on five topics that gravely affect them personally, 
and that are of concern to the Executive and the 
Legislative Departments of our Government. The 
voters are the men and women who now are think- 
ing in college environment, but who later will be 
the leaders in political, industrial, professional and 
social activities. 

Conclusions and interpretations from the data 
presented will be made in these pages and, we 
judge, by the leading Catholic and non-Catholic 
papers of the nation. We have presented the facts 
as they are. The analysis is open to commentators. 
We make only one observation. The collegians are 
against war and most of them choose not to fight. 
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MANKIND IS CALLED 
TO UNITY IN CHRIST 


The Pope points out the sole way to peace 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 














OUR Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, introduces his 
first world-letter, Summi Pontificatus, which treats 
of the Unity of Human Society, with many personal 
references and in solemn key: 

As, with a heart full of confidence and hope, we 
place this first encyclical of our pontificate under 
the seal of Christ the King, we feel entirely assured 
of the unanimous and enthusiastic approval of the 
whole flock of Christ. 

This personal and solemn note, therefore, lends 
particular weight to what the Pope has chosen as 
the substance of his message. 

Appearing but fifty-six days after the outbreak 
of the present European war, in the midst of world- 
shaking calamities which wring the Pontiff’s heart, 
his principal theme is not the immediate issue of 
peace or of war, but the spiritual and social misery 
which prevents peace and is the root of the war, 
because of the profound disorder which this misery 
has created in the modern state. 

The Pope’s attitude appears to be that certain 
truths need to be told concerning the modern state, 
even though the telling is painful and even danger- 
ous. 

Errors and human faults ... must be made known 
before it is possible to heal them. In the fulfilment 
of this our duty we shall not let ourselves be influ- 
enced by earthly considerations nor be held back by 
mistrust or opposition, by rebuffs or lack of appre- 
ciation of our words, nor yet by fear of misconcep- 
tions and misinterpretations. 

The disorders which the Pope signalizes have 
run their logical course and burst out into full 
flame in certain countries which are belligerents 
or near-belligerents (such as Russia) in the pres- 
ent war, while they are but latent as yet in other 
countries with whom these totalitarian countries 
are warring. This fact will undoubtedly cause many 
thoughtless people, as some are already doing, to 
hail the Pope’s denunciation of these disorders as 
a statement in behalf of government against gov- 
ernment; or to lament and resent it, out of a simi- 
lar misconception. This result the Holy Father has 
evidently fully foreseen and therefore expressly 
provides against it by a repeated assurance that 
the Church is taking up with no political issue, no 
partisan side, whatever be its merits, but is con- 
cerned with something far more profound and 
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something of universal application: the disorder 
underlying the entire political structure of today. 

That this disorder has flamed forth in some 
countries more than in others is an accident, due 
to historical causes. But if the disorder is left to go 
unchecked, it is only a question of time when the 
phenomenon will be reproduced in the West as in 
the East, in the democracies as in the totalist 
regimes. Not one nation nor one group of nations 
alone, but all nations and the entire world need to 
examine their consciences and repent, if a similar 
fate is not to engulf them all. 

With unmistakable clearness the Pope singles 
out two principal errors as the result of the world’s 
“corrupt and corrupting paganism” and the at- 
tempt to “dethrone Christ,” and devotes to them 
the main body of the Encyclical. These two errors 
are Racism, and Statism or the totalitarian theory 
of the state. It is noteworthy that in the character- 
ization of these errors the Pope does not use titles 
such as Racism, or “tags.” But he describes the 
error he is denouncing and gives substance to his 
condemnation by explaining the positive teaching 
he would hold in contrast to the error denounced. 

The first error (Racism) is the “forgetfulness 
of that law of human solidarity and charity which 
is dictated and imposed by our common origin and 
by the equality of raticaal nature in all men, to 
whatever people they belong, and by the redeem- 
ing sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ on the altar of 
the Cross to His Heavenly Father on behalf of 
sinful manlkxind.” 

In these words, therefore, is stated the twofold 
foundation of interracial and international justice 
and charity: nature and Revelation. The Pope then 
“makes us see the human race” in a marvelous and 
manifold vision of unity; a unity from man’s nat- 
ural condition, and from his supernatural condi- 
tion, his unity in Christ. 

This detailed explanation of the manifold factors 
upon which rests the unity of human society de- 
spite men’s outward differences is one of the most 
distinctive features of the new encyclical. The great 
social encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI treated 
of social unity from the “vertical” point of view. 
Across the conflict of economic interests they in- 
sisted upon the common welfare of rich and poor, 











employer and employe, producer and consumer. 
But Summi Pontificatus surveys human society 
“horizontally.”” Across the chasm of ignorance aris- 
ing from racial, national and geographical es- 
trangements the Pope’s sure hand points to the 
bridge of men’s common origin, common dwelling 
place (the earth), common toil for daily bread; as 
well as their equal share in the glorious privileges 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The consideration of human unity brings him to 
the consideration of men’s separations into peoples, 
nations and racial groups. The contributions of the 
different peoples, their positive elements of worth 
in these various categories is balanced against the 
principle of their essential equality. With dramatic 
intensity the Pope announces that “solemn act” 
which he performed but two days later, of conse- 
crating bishops from twelve different nations and 
races, including two of the Negro race, at the tomb 
of the Apostles in Rome. 

The other error (Statism) is “contained in those 
ideas which do not hesitate to divorce civil author- 
ity from every kind of dependence upon the Su- 
preme Being” and His law. 

Instead of speculating as to the extent to which 
the Pope’s words apply to this or that of the Euro- 
pean governments, it will be far more practical to 
take them to heart here at home, for they are a 
warning against tendencies amply manifest in the 
United States. Racism, the denial of the law of 
solidarity and charity between peoples, is engrained 
in our social structure, our laws, our education, 
even our religious practice. German Racism as ap- 
plied to the Jew is but a match for American Rac- 
ism as applied to the Negro. As for Statism, we, too, 
need to be aware of the “essential insufficiency and 
weakness of every principle of social life which 
rests upon a purely human foundation, is inspired 
by merely earthly motives and relies for its force 
upon the sanction of a purely external authority.” 
Moreover: 

To consider the state as something ultimate to 
which everything else should be subordinated and 
directed cannot fail to harm the true and lasting 
prosperity of nations. 

Even a supposed “mandate from the people” 
cannot save the situation nor prevent the harm 
when “the state lays claim to and directs private 
enterprises.” 

But the Pope is not satisfied with pointing out 
the evil; he proposes a positive doctrine to coun- 
teract it, the full recognition of the family as the 
“primary and essential cell of society.” This idea is 
eloquently developed, leading to a vigorous insis- 
tence upon the Christian education of youth. The 
only state worthy of the name, in the Pope’s mind, 
is the state which will “respect the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Christian family” and will not, in its 
educational system, bar the way to Christ, to “the 
Saviour’s fountains of life and joy.” 

While these passages evidently warn us against 
the excesses of the Hitler school and youth pro- 
gram, they are, none the less, clearly aimed at the 
type of spiritual murder which prevails in the sup- 
posedly democratic education of this country. 





From the family as the cell of society the Pope 
makes a startling transition to the world family of 
nations, showing that “unlimited authority,” state 
autonomy, “breaks the unity of supranational so- 
ciety, robs the law of nations of its foundation and 
vigor, leads to violation of others’ rights and im- 
pedes agreement and peaceful intercourse.’’ While 
the “commonwealth of nations,” to use his expres- 
sion, is his ideal, it is made equally clear that this 
commonwealth of nations cannot be realized while 
the nations are guided by the selfishness and secu- 
larism that now prevails. Mere military victory 
may “impose conditions of peace but does not cre- 
ate peace. Forces that are to renew the face of the 
earth should proceed from within, from the spirit”; 
they must rest (the point to which the Encyclical 
ever returns) “on the solid rock of natural law and 
of Divine Revelation.” “Thus only will the legis- 
lator’s decisions have internal consistency . . . and 
be immune from selfishness and passion.” 

The epilog of the Encyclical points out some 
of the means that are now at hand for extricating 
ourselves from the present misery and building a 
brighter future, chief among these being the apos- 
tolic action of the laity formed in Catholic Action. 
The Pope makes a fervent appeal for religious 
unity, suggesting that many of those now holding 
aloof “look regretfully” to Christ’s unity from 
which they have so long been separated. He appeals 
for the liberty of the Church and answers suspi- 
cions that would still restrict it. He exhorts to 
prayer, especially the prayer of children, and ends 
upon a note of sublime confidence. 

Two nations are mentioned in this document by 
name: Italy, in the introductory passages, and 
Poland at its conclusion. The position of Poland, as 
a nation which since its restoration as in former 
years has publicly professed its Catholicism, would 
seem obviously to call for such an expression of 
sympathy; while one cannot fail to note that the 
Pope, with his intimate personal knowledge of the 
Italian people, is inspired by a hope that aberra- 
tions which have linked Italy’s name in recent 
years to certain racist or statist theories represent 
but passing theories, and do not represent the true 
temper of her people nor even a necessary orienta- 
tion of her present government. 

What is contained in this Encyclical, says the 
Holy Father, is but certain “fundamental observa- 
tions.” Their complete exposition he leaves, he says, 
to “later” and better times; some have surmised 
this to refer to the often spoken-of Plenary Coun- 
cil of the Church. These observations, however, 
are fundamental. They bring up to date the great 
lessons (here referred to) of Pope Leo XIII in his 
Immortale Dei and his Libertas and other encycli- 
cals; and they complete from the side of the politi- 
cal state and social group what was taught by Pius 
XI with regard to economic society; a completion 
which the late Holy Father himself desired to ful- 
fil. It is a document of peace, not of war; of uni- 
versal, not partial, application; calling for prayer 
and penance, not for name-calling. To understand 
it in that legitimate sense will be a loyal response 
to the words of the Chief Shepherd of Christendom. 
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COMMUNISTS IN THE CLO. 


AND OTHERS IN 


WASHINGTON 


A parallel not really suggested by Mrs. Roosevelt 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











YOU and I and the rest of us do not like to admit 
that we are afraid of anything. In an address in 
New York last week, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
expressed this truth when she said: “I’m not afraid 
of talking to a Communist, or meeting a Commu- 
nist.”” Nor are the rest of us. Probably we have 
often talked to Communists, and met them, not 
knowing that we were entertaining Communists 
unawares. 

Few Communists possess physiognomies which 
can be recognized by consulting the pictures in 
Lombroso’s book on crime and criminals. Most of 
them, I believe, look very much like you and me; 
gaunt, stout, tall, short, with an impressive cast of 
countenance, or quite undistinguished. They do not 
wear horns, nor do they sport tails. Neither their 
countenances nor their admitted purposes indicate 
that they promote a doctrine which, if it wins out, 
will transform the United States into another Rus- 
sia, and leave us all to the mercy of another Stalin. 

No, we need not be afraid of talking to a Com- 
munist, or of meeting a Communist. But it is help- 
ful to know that he is a Communist, and what 
Communism really is. It is also desirable that we 
know his name. An alias is confusing. I have on 
several occasions met pickpockets, but as I knew 
they were not members of the Hierarchy in dis- 
guise, I was able to take the necessary precautions. 
I have also met a burglar, and on one occasion I 
was introduced to a lady who after a series of tiffs 
with her husband ended all possible disputes by 
seasoning his soup with strychnine. To improve 
upon these instances; once upon a time, after at- 
tending an indignation meeting held by Anarchists, 
I was followed to my humble lodgings by two mem- 
bers of the old F.B.I. 

Some months later they explained to me that 
since I did not look like an Anarchist, they had 
concluded that I must be a very dangerous kind of 
Anarchist. In reply to my query, they explained 
further that an Anarchist rarely looks like an An- 
archist. I suppose that fact, when applied to the 
profession of laying law-breakers by the heels, 
makes the job of a policeman both interesting and 
dangerous. 

The same fact, it seems to me, makes the busi- 
ness of spotting Communists dangerous, if not al- 
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ways interesting. Often they travel under an alias, 
so that after reading an article by Edward Lincoln 
Worcester on, let us say, the iniquities of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, you feel that you have been gulled 
when you learn that the name he bore in his youth 
is Isidore Polinkowitcz. The thoughts of a Polin- 
kowitcz may, it is true, outrank those of a Worces- 
ter, but since a man’s background tends to color 
his opinions, and the reader’s as well, we like to 
know what it is. Washington’s views on the Ameri- 
can Revolution and Benedict Arnold’s do not stand 
on the same footing. The intelligent foreigner’s esti- 
mate of the Irish people (Chesterton’s, for in- 
stance, or Cardinal Newman’s) may not be more 
accurate than that of a fervent Irish patriot, but 
we are apt to think that it is, simply because we 
know that Newman and Chesterton belonged to a 
race never inclined to deal out even-handed justice 
to the Irish people. 

Surely we need not be afraid to invite even bur- 
glars and pickpockets to tea, and discuss the foot- 
ball season in such amity as is possible in debates 
of the kind. But when we do not know that they 
are burglars and pickpockets, it may become neces- 
sary to call in the police after the tea-table is 
cleared, and thereafter search the local pawnshops 
vainly for our missing valuables. My good friend, 
John L. Lewis, was not afraid to entertain com- 
pany of this kind, but as I read the accounts em- 
anating from his C.I.0. convention held in San 
Francisco in this year of grace, I conclude that he 
has telephoned the police. His language indicates 
that hereafter any Communist found in his organ- 
ization, and even any fellow traveler, will be 
promptly boiled in oil. 

It was not ever thus. Readers will remember how 
AMERICA, which from the outset warmly supported 
the C.I.O. plan to organize workers in industries 
which had hitherto been considered unorganizable, 
warned Mr. Lewis that his predilection for Com- 
munists would ruin his plans. But Mr. Lewis would 
not be warned. Contenting himself with an occa- 
sional faint verbal criticism of Communism, he 
continued to single out Communists for key-posi- 
tions in the C.I.O. The result was, as Benjamin 
Stolberg has said: “In the C.I.0., the Communists 
started out on the ground floor,” and before many 








months, “they captured leading positions on vari- 
ous organizing committees.” I do not suppose for a 
moment that Mr. Lewis chose these men because 
they were Communists. He knew that they were 
Communists, but he believed that they were good 
organizers, and he thought that he could control 
them. As Mr. Stolberg writes: 

They offered John L. Lewis any number of organ- 

izers, well-trained speakers, experienced administra- 

tors, boundless energy, the help of their innumer- 
able “innocent front” organizations, their whole in- 
stitutional apparatus. Lewis accepted. He was con- 
vinced that he could use and control the Commu- 

nists. (New York Herald Tribune, October 25, 1939.) 

Using an old trick, the Communists built for Mr. 
Lewis a Trojan horse of imposing proportions. 
Falling for the old trick, Mr. Lewis insisted upon 
bringing it into the citadel of the C.I.0. The Com- 
munists streamed out to take control, not only lo- 
cally, but at the Washington headquarters. Stalin- 
ists, or “fellow travelers” working under an “inno- 
cent front” camouflage, beat down all opposition, 
chiefly by framing charges against workers who 
would not submit to their dictation. 

It is almost incredible that Mr. Lewis did not 
understand, after a few months of this sort of 
thing, that the purpose of these Communists, whom 
he was sure he could control, was not to protect 
the wage-earner, but to use the C.I1.O. for the fur- 
therance of their plans, even if that meant the de- 
struction of the C.I.O. A long series of unauthor- 
ized strikes in the automobile industry in Michigan, 
and in other industrial centers, should have opened 
his eyes. Perhaps it did; I am inclined to think it 
did; but with his eyes opened he appointed Harry 
Bridges to organize the C.I.O. along the West 
Coast. There and then Mr. Lewis dealt the C.I.O. a 
blow from which it may not recover, despite his 
recent denunciation not of Communism in general, 
as of yore, but very specifically of Communists in 
the C.I.O. 

If given an opportunity, Communists will wreck 
any society into which they are permitted to bore. 
The political society called the United States is no 
exception. They may not work so quickly as they 
did in the C.I.O., but they will operate with equal, 
perhaps greater, effectiveness. Despite Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s assurances, we can hardly feel easy when we 
suspect that men employed by the Government owe 
their political allegiance to some power outside the 
United States, especially when, as recent events 
have shown, an oath means nothing at all when the 
promotion of Communism is the end sought, and 
not much more to the Communist’s fellow traveler. 
Stalin and Hitler, at work with a crowd of “inno- 
cent front” Government employes at Washington, 
make a fatal combination. 

We do not know whether 3,188 Communists are 
employed in the Government bureaus and Depart- 
ments, or only 563 Communist sympathizers, as 
the Dies Committee has reported, quoting names 
and positions. One of these figures may be correct, 
or the larger may be a gross underestimate. Nor do 
we know, as yet, the extent of their activities. The 
remark about “leftist” influence on the National 





Labor Relations Board, offered by Stanley High, 
would seem, however, to open a line for investiga- 
tion. Something of the sort might explain why the 
Board, which began with a blessing from the C.I.O. 
and the A. F. of L., now labors under the curse of 
each. 

Chairman Dies reports that more than a year 
ago his committee “established conclusively that 
the American League for Peace and Democracy 
was organized and is controlled by the Communist 
party.” The Washington branch of the League, 
made up of Government employes, was apprised of 
this fact by the Committee. No pressure was 
brought to bear upon them, but they were given 
ample time to sever their connection, if they so 
wished, with this misnamed League, whose chief 
activity for many months had been to support the 
Stalin-directed plot to destroy peace and liberty in 
Spain. Since some of these employes, wrote Mr. 
Dies, “hold key-positions in the Government,” it is 
proper that their allegiance to the League be made 
public. 

At his press conference on October 27, President 
Roosevelt denounced the publication of this list as 
a “sordid procedure.” To emphasize his opinion, he 
authorized the press to quote him directly. It is in- 
deed sordid to take money from one Government, 
while working in the interests of another Govern- 
ment; but that was not Mr. Roosevelt’s meaning. 
He simply expressed the reaction natural in an offi- 
cial who a few years ago insisted upon the recogni- 
tion by the United States of Soviet Russia, where 
Communism has succeeded in destroying practi- 
cally every human right, and who consistently 
turned a blind eye to the attacks on human liberty 
engineered by Communist-minded brutes in Mexico. 

I do not think that the country will share Mr. 
Roosevelt’s estimate of the Dies Committee. I be- 
lieve, rather, that it will agree with Mr. Dies who, 
a few hours after the “sordid procedure” smear 
had been released, said in an address in New York: 
“IT say this to you, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt; you 
may regard it as a ‘sordid procedure,’ but to my 
way of thinking, if Government employes belong to 
organizations dominated by foreign powers, they 
ought to be exposed, and the American public 
ought to know their names.” 

Nobody wants a witch hunt. No good result can 
come from aping the Communists in their incessant 
plotting against freedom of religious worship, and 
freedom of speech. What we ask, and rightly de- 
mand, is a searching, but legal, investigation, after 
which, if necessary, the Department of Justice can 
take charge. In a sense, Mrs. Roosevelt has told us 
exactly what the Government must do. It must 
meet Communists and talk with Communists un- 
afraid. 

We shall hear much talk, in connection with this 
investigation, of free speech and constitutional 
rights. To this, we answer that no American citi- 
zen wishes to infringe upon the least of any man’s 
rights, even though he be a Communist who denies 
that these rights exist. All we ask is that men and 
women who travel with Hitler and Stalin be given 
no opportunity to destroy ours. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is checking all amateur short- 
wave radio stations to frustrate their forwarding 
information to belligerents, President Roosevelt re- 
vealed. . . . Cost of doubling the Navy would be 
$4,344,410,000, the Navy Department estimated. 

. . President Roosevelt declared that no respon- 
sible Administration official “has ever suggested 
the remotest possibility of sending the boys of 
American mothers to fight on the battlefields of 
Europe,” characterized such charges as “‘one of the 
worst fakes in current history.” He reiterated that 
the “United States is neutral and does not intend 
to get involved in war.”. .. A Department of Com- 
merce report revealed that South American coun- 
tries had defaulted on dollar bonds they issued in 
the United States more completely than nations of 
any other geographical section of the world. There 
were 667 complete defaults on South American dol- 
lar bonds. .. . On June 15, the German American 
Mixed Claims Commission, with the German repre- 
sentatives absent, pronounced in favor of American 
claimants in their case against Germany for dam- 
ages resulting from the World War Black Tom and 
Kingsland sabotage and munitions-explosions af- 
fairs. Despite protests from Berlin to the State 
Department, Supreme Court Associate Owen J. 
Roberts, umpire of the Commission, on October 30 
announced awards amounting to $50,000,000 to 
the various claimants. A German deposit account 
in the United States Treasury amounting to $25,- 
000,000 will be used as partial payment. 


WASHINGTON. The State Department released a 
report from Laurence A. Steinhardt, United States 
Ambassador to Russia. Mr. Steinhardt charged the 
Soviet Government with “lack of cooperation” in 
withholding information about the American mer- 
chant ship, City of Flint. The State Department 
issued a statement challenging the legality of the 
acts whereby Germany took the ship to the Rus- 
sian port of Murmansk and the Soviets permitted 
the Germans to take the vessel away. Moscow 
should have turned the boat over to the American 
crew as Ambassador Steinhardt demanded, Wash- 
ington contended. The statement referred to the 
failure of Moscow to cooperate with the American 
Government in its efforts to obtain full information 
in the matter. . .. To London and Berlin, Washing- 
ton expressed the hope that Britain and Germany 
would not expose the City of Flint’s American crew 
to unnecessary hazards. . . . Ruling that the Asso- 
ciation of Western Union Employes was a company 
dominated union, the National Labor Relations 
Board ordered the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany to dissolve it, pay back to employes union 
dues deducted from their wages since July 5, 1935 
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when the Wagner Act became operative. . . . Two 
Government officials are organizing a conference 
of “progressives” from eleven Western States with 
the secret goal of arousing sentiment for a third 
term for President Roosevelt, John L. Lewis, C.I.O. 
chieftain asserted. 


CONGRESS. The Senate by a vote of 63 to 30 
passed the Pittman Neutrality Bill repealing the 
embargo on arms and putting exports to belliger- 
ents on a cash-and-carry basis. Senate debate on 
the measure lasted one day less than four weeks. 
By a vote of 73 to 17 the Senate rejected a resolu- 
tion of Senator La Follette proposing that the 
American people decide by an election whether 
Congress shall declare war in which troops might 
be sent overseas. .. . A proposed amendment to the 
Neutrality Bill presented by Senator Taft to forbid 
any Government agency from extending credits to 
aid in the exportation of American goods to bel- 
ligerents was defeated by a vote of 44 to 36.... 
Senator King suggested that Italy follow up Pope 
Pius XII’s encyclical by calling a world peace con- 
ference to find means of ending the European 
war. . . . Following the Senate, the House acted 
on neutrality legislation. Rejecting amendments 
that would have forbidden Administration agencies 
from financing belligerent purchases, and sale of 
lethal weapons and poison gas to warring nations, 
the House defeated by vote of 243 to 181 a motion 
that would have retained the full embargo on arms. 
This action was equivalent to repealing the arms 
embargo. 


Dies COMMITTEE. Publication of a list of Admin- 
istration officials said to be members of the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democr?cy, was char- 
acterized by President Roosevelt as + “sordid pro- 
cedure.”. . . Retorted Chairman Dies: ‘‘“Government 
employes who belong to organizations controlled 
by a foreign Power ought to be exposed.”. . . Mr. 
Dies accused the President of “continued unfriend- 
liness” to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and declared: ‘“‘When a list of leaders of 
the German-American Bund was made public by 
our Committee there was no charge of ‘sordid pro- 
cedure.’”’. . . Chairman Dies asked Attorney Gen- 
eral Murphy to prosecute the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, charging that the 
League violated the Federal law requiring registra- 
tion of agents of foreign Governments. . . . William 
C. McCuistion, a former Communist, testified that 
the Communist party through control of key posts 
dominated the National Maritime Union. Between 
85 and 90 per cent of the personnel in the Union’s 
New York office was Communist, he said. New 











Orleans police asked for the arrest of McCuistion 
in connection with a murder investigation. Joseph 
Curran, president of the National Maritime Union, 
had wired New Orleans police that McCuistion was 
in Washington. The Dies Committee requested the 
Department of Justice to ascertain whether the 
arrest was caused by Communists. 


At Home. The Government returned to Grover 
Cleveland Bergdoll, now serving time for draft 
evasion, $300,000 of the $535,340 of his property 
held by it. . . . The national conference of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy, 
though some of its members requested such action, 
failed to condemn officially the Nazi-Soviet pact. 
Instead it denounced “Nazi and Fascist aggres- 
sion,”’ did not include Russia. 


Russia. Soviet troops entered Latvia, occupied 
the military bases on Latvian soil awarded Moscow 
by the Latvian-Soviet treaty. . . . Lithuanian sol- 
diers took over Vilna. . . . The Government-con- 
trolled Soviet press savagely attacked the United 
States for the arrest of Browder, the arms em- 
bargo repeal. .. . The Kremlin appointed an Am- 
bassador to Hungary, ending the Soviet-Hungarian 
rift over the anti-Comintern pact. . . . The Supreme 
Soviet voted to admit into the Soviet Union the 
Polish territory which was recently seized by the 
Red army. 


VATICAN. In consecrating twelve missionary 
Bishops, two of them Negroes, Pope Pius urged all 
“those who are proud of the name of Christian” 
to labor for the recognition of the royal dignity of 
Christ. . . . The Vatican received confirmation of 
the news that Archbishop Andreas Szeptycki of 
Lwow had been killed by Russians. . . . The asser- 
tion that Russia entered Poland when the latter 
ceased to exist was characterized by the Osserva- 
tore Romano as just one of the lies in the speech 
of Soviet Premier Molotov. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Australia announced a huge ex- 
tension of its war budget. . . . The London Govern- 
ment released a 15,000-word White Paper reciting 
Nazi atrocities in concentration camps. . . . Cabinet 
Ministers of the four Dominions in the British 
Commonwealth arrived in London for conference. 
. .. Widespread clamor against “controlitis” on the 
part of the Government was reported. Speeches in 
the House of Commons demanded relaxation of the 
stricter curbs against freedom of speech, press and 
assembly. ... A plan to train 25,000 air pilots from 
all parts of the Empire in Canada was announced. 
. .. The British Admiralty disclosed that the Ger- 
man pocket battleships, Deutschland and the 
Admiral Scheer, have been at large on the high 
seas for a month and have sunk at least three 
British ships. . . . Five German vessels were cap- 
tured by the British blockading squadron, Prime 





Minister Chamberlain reported. . . . Reich subma- 
rines raided a British convoy of twenty-seven ves- 
sels, sank five of them. . . . South of Dogger Bank 
in the North Sea, British destroyers fought off 
German bombers without damage, London an- 
nounced. . . . In India, the Provincial Ministries of 
Bombay, Bihar, the Central Provinces, Orissa, Ma- 
dras and the United Provinces resigned in protest 
over the failure of Britain to pledge Indian inde- 
pendence. . . . Asked for war aims, Foreign Secre- 
tary Halifax replied the first aim is defeat of the 
eneiny. 


DIPLOMATIC FRONT. Speaking before the Supreme 
Soviet in Moscow, Premier Vyacheslav Molotov 
declared that France and Britain wanted the war 
to go on, while Germany desired peace. A powerful 
Germany is necessary for a durable European 
peace, he asserted. An ideological war is futile, 
because ideologies cannot be destroyed by war, he 
said. Finland has not seen eye to eye with the Rus- 
sian demands, he intimated, adding that continued 
Finnish resistance would be to the detriment of 
Finland. He charged that the intervention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the Finnish negotations violated 
the American policy of neutrality. Asserting that 
Finland long ago obtained freedom from Russia, 
he remarked that Cuba and the Philippines have 
long sought freedom from the United States with- 
out securing it. Denouncing the lifting of the arms 
embargo in Washington, he predicted this would 
prolong the war. Trade negotiations with Japan 
were regarded with favor by the Kremlin, the Pre- 
mier stated. . . . In Finland, Foreign Minister Eljas 
Erkko announced that his country would resist 
Soviet demands for defense bases on Finnish soil 
and demilitarization of the Russian-Finnish fron- 
tier. . . . Retorting to the Molotov accusation of 
meddling in the Finnish negotiations, the White 
House in Washington charged that the Russian 
Premier’s speech was timed to influence the House 
vote on the arms embargo. The White House also 
cited Soviet Presidium Chairman Kalinin’s message 
of congratulations to Mr. Roosevelt when the latter 
wrote to Hitler and Mussolini requesting a ten-year 
European territorial guarantee. . . . Reports in the 
press that Japan intended to negotiate with the 
United States and Britain were characterized as 
products of the imagination by Yakichiro Suma, 
Tokyo Foreign Office spokesman. . . . The British 
Government assured Washington that the vessel 
Athenia did not carry munitions or gold when it 
was sunk. 


FOOTNOTES. In a Cabinet shake-up, Premier 
Mussolini released pro-Germans, appointed neu- 
trality advocates. . . . Cardinal Van Roey pleaded 
for Belgian neutrality. . . . The Reverend Joseph 
Tiso became first President of the Slovak Republic. 
. . . Crowds in Prague celebrated the anniversary 
of Czech independence. . . . Parties demanding 
separation of Alsace-Lorraine from France were 
banned by Paris. 
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THE ACID TEST 


SOME years ago, a veteran American missionary 
returned to the United States to take up a collec- 
tion. That a missionary should beg is not strange, 
for every missionary is a confirmed beggar, not 
for himself, but for his savages. This collection, 
however, was somewhat out of the ordinary. “I sup- 
pose the fault is my own,” said the missionary sad- 
ly, “but this campaign seems to have no appeal. 
Were I to ask money to Christianize a tribe in 
which the idea of a good time is to feast on roast 
missionary, I would have found a generous re- 
sponse. But nobody seems interested in a school 
of higher studies for the more advanced among our 
pagan and Christian natives.” 

This school, it so happens, was begun on direct 
orders from Pius X. The Pontiff believed that it 
would prepare the way for the missionaries by 
breaking down a peculiar national prejudice against 
Christianity which, at times, reduces the mission- 
aries to despair. But the Pontiff’s American chil- 
dren were not deeply interested. They did not 
understand how a school for higher studies could 
be counted a foreign missionary work. Their idea 
of a foreign missionary was a man who devoted 
his entire time to teaching natives their catechism, 
baptizing them, and preparing himself, in such 
intervals as were left at his disposal, for some 
lingering form of martyrdom. Distinctly, a teacher 
did not qualify as a foreign missionary. 

Possibly this ancient misconception is not so 
strong as it was. But it lingers. We thank God 
that young Americans in increasing numbers are 
going out as missionaries, and that our people are 
recognizing that by contributing to the support of 
the foreign missionaries, they share in this apos- 
tolic work. But we do not derogate from it in the 
least when we insist that every Catholic school 
is also an apostolic work, and, to quote from an 
address by the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., Presi- 
dent of Fordham, that “only those in whose souls 
the flame of faith burns brilliantly will sacrifice 
themselves” for it. What Father Gannon had in 
mind was Catholic higher education, but his words 
are equally applicable to Catholic schools of all 
grades. 

“ ‘Catholic education’ is the shibboleth that iden- 
tifies the weak sisters, the so-called ‘liberals’ in 
our midst today,” said Father Gannon. Some Cath- 
olics simply do not understand that they have an 
obligation, as Pius XI wrote, in the Encyclical On 
the Christian Education of Youth, to support Cath- 
olic education. Others are aware of this obligation, 
but to court the favor of the world, violate the 
Church’s plainly-expressed law by sending their 
children to schools and colleges from which the 
teaching of religion and of morality is excluded, 
and in most instances, derided. “What is his at- 
titude toward the Catholic school?” is rapidly be- 
coming the test of a man’s practical devotion to 
his religion. It is an accurate test, and has stamped 
more than one self-styled “fervent Catholic” as 
base metal. 
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EDIT 





CONSISTENCY 


AS Hugh Johnson has said, this country cannot 
afford to get into a New Deal War. The doughty 
critic of the Administration, in which he was once 
a captain, believes that the janissaries of the White 
House are incapable of thinking through a policy, 
and sticking to it. We wonder if the Administration 
has thought through the policy of permitting 
Americans to sell poison gas, flame-throwers, and 
other hellish instruments of war to France and 
England. Is this the first step away from war 
which this Congress was to insure? It is more like- 
ly to precipitate another World War. 


THE RIGHT TO fmi0l 


ONE hundred years ago, a peaceful Briton hap- 
pened to drop into the House of Representa- 
tives. As he reported to his host that night, he 
thought he had dropped into a bear-pit. The 
description was not inapt, for he had seen John 
Quincy Adams, once President of the United 
States, but now a member from Massachusetts, 
bait the House with an Abolitionist petition. 
Adams was at once declared out of order, under 
a special rule, but the House then became out 
of order, judged by any rule. 

For “the old man eloquent” had made him- 
self the champion of the constitutional right 
of the people to petition the Government. He 
had no deep sympathy with the methods of the 
Abolitionists, but very deep sympathy with that 
clause in the Bill of Rights which safeguarded 
their right to petition. Any attempt by the 
President, or by Congress, or by any organized 
group, to destroy or even abridge that right, set 
him on fire. It made no difference to him that 
the Administration viewed his fight “with dis- 
pleasure,” as something that might embarrass 
the Government. In his opinion, destruction by 
the House of a constitutional right involved the 
Government in a deeper and more disastrous 
embarrassment. What anyone in the White 
House, or out of it, thought of his conduct only 
stirred him to make his fight incessant and 
more exasperating. That was Adams at his 
most irritating best. 

The House countered in 1835 by passing a 
gag rule, under which petitions referring to 
slavery were at once tabled without reading 

















TRIALS 


MORALS OR BIOLOGY? 


ACCORDING to John W. Studebacker, Director 
of the Federal Office of Education, what the young 
people of this country need badly is high-school 
courses in sex-instruction. According to J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the F.B.I., what the young 
people need is religious and moral training in the 
home, and at school. The lay critic is right, as he 
usually is, when his opinion conflicts with the no- 
tions of a politico-pedagogue in a system which by 
putting religion out of the school, has ousted 
morality from life. Neither anatomy nor biology 
can build character, but religion can. 





) ION CONGRESS 


or consideration. If the creators of this scheme 
thought that it would stop Adams, they did 
not know their man. To his fight for the right 
of petition, Adams merely added a fight against 
the rule itself, and the battle was renewed on 
a larger field. For nine years Adams fought 
on, and in 1844 had the satisfaction of seeing 
the offensive rule rescinded. If the right of 
petition still exists, its survival must be attribu- 
ted in large part to crabbed, sour, determined, 
patriotic old John Quincy Adams. 

The notable address of the Most Rev. J. L. 
Beckman, S.T.D., Archbishop of Dubuque, dur- 
ing Father Coughlin’s radio hour on October 
29, probably recalled to many listeners Adams’ 
fight of a century ago against gag rule. Not 
long ago, an individual in authority told us not 
to bother Congress by letting Congress know 
what we think about the Neutrality Act and 
its necessarily allied issues. The proper course, 
he said, was to leave everything to Congress 
and the Administration. The Government knows 
so much more about these things than we, the 
people, who only pay the bills for official folly, 
and may be required to pay these bills with our 
lives. 

“There are individuals aplenty,” said the 
Archbishop, “who need a retreat from the 
glamor of Government and Governmental pa- 
tronage.” Such individuals cannot lead us 
aright, for glamor blinds. The leader is a man 
who, unmoved by patronage and unterrified 
by threats, fights to the end for our constitu- 
tional rights. 








ARMS OF THE SPIRIT 


PEACE through justice is the prayer expressed in 
the first Encyclical of Pius XII, and peace through 
justice will be the aim of his pontificate. The Holy 
Father, in truth the Father of Christendom, is 
bound by no ties of nationalism, and in preaching 
to the world will yield to no considerations of politi- 
cal expediency. In his eyes, all men are equal as 
the sons of God. He is filled with the spirit of the 
Apostle who tirelessly preached that God “hath 
made of one, all mankind,” redeemed by the Blood 
of His Son, with Whom “there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile . . . barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free.” 

We shall have taken occasion in the earlier 
pages, to refer more at length to this Encyclical. 
For the present, it is important to note its deeply 
spiritual character. 

In the days of his apprenticeship, when the Holy 
Spirit was preparing him for his great work, 
Eugene Pacelli stood before kings and councils, and 
knew many men in all stations of life. Hence, as 
Pontiff, he is disposed to use all means for the bet- 
terment of mankind which modern science and an 
improved deftness in the use of knowledge that is 
old can suggest. But he assesses these means at 
their proper worth. Man is not a machine, neither 
is he a mere animal, differing from the beasts of 
the fields not in kind, but only in degree. If he is to 
be helped to perfect the nature that is in him, and 
more, if the world, at present a scene of suffering 
everywhere and in some nations, reputedly civil- 
ized, also a scene of almost unparalleled barbarism, 
is to be raised to the level of a place in which men 
may live as brethren, these transformations can be 
achieved only by means that are spiritual. For the 
spirit is more than the flesh, and when the flesh 
kills only the spirit can revive. 

The Father of Christendom is, indeed, not un- 
mindful of the suffering that comes to his children 
through Governments which have rejected the 
arms of the spirit. In moving language, he de- 
nounces the political philosophy which attributes 
to “the civil authority an unrestricted field of ac- 
tion . . . which tends to attribute to itself that abso- 
lute autonomy which belongs to the Supreme Crea- 
tor,” and thereafter “puts itself in the place of 
Almighty God, and elevates the state or group into 
the last end of life, the supreme criterion of the 
moral and the juridical order, forbidding every ap- 
peal to the principles of natural reason, and of the 
Christian conscience.” But the Holy Father is care- 
ful to single out the disorderly factions at work 
which create totalitarian government. 

These factions are made up of men who applaud 
“the denial and rejection of a universal form of 
morality, as well for individual and social life, as 
for international relations,” and welcome “the dis- 
regard, so common nowadays, and forgetfulness of 
the natural law itself, which has its foundation in 
God.” In brief, these agencies of evil spring from 
that rejection of the authority of God which, today, 
is taken as the starting-point of political philoso- 
phies. Where men have no reverence for the rights 
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of God, they can have none for the rights of man, 
made in His likeness. When Governments assume 
that the natural and the Divine laws do not bind 
them, the logical result is the destruction of na- 
tional welfare and of international peace. Old Sen- 
ator Reed was right when, years ago, he told his 
colleagues that wars arose because Governments 
were unwilling to stop lying and stealing. 

National and international evils may, indeed, be 
alleviated by pacts and conferences. But they can 
never be uprooted until the atheistic philosophy 
now dominant in government is replaced by a 
philosophy which recognizes the rights of God. 
Without God, we can not reach a peace based upon 
justice and charity, but are doomed to a series of 
treaties, everyone outdoing its predecessor in in- 
justice, everyone bearing within itself the causes 
of new wars. Have we learned nothing at all from 
the experience of the last quarter of a century? 
As the Holy Father insists, “to hope for a decisive 
change exclusively from the shock of war and its 
final issue, is idle,’ for war almost invariably ends 
with the cry Vae victis, “woe to the vanquished.” 

Safety does not come to peoples from external 
means, from the sword, which can impose conditions 
of peace, but does not create peace. Forces that are 
to renew the face of the earth must proceed from 
within, from the spirit. 

“The re-education of mankind, if it is to have 
any effect,” writes the Pontiff, “must be above all 
things, spiritual and religious.” That only on Christ, 
on His justice and on His love, a new world of 
peace can be built, is the message of Pius XII 
to a world racked by dissension. May God, the com- 
mon Father of us all, incline the minds and the 
hearts of men, to accept this saving truth and bring 
peace to a troubled world. 


USEFUL ORATORS 


IN his address over the radio to the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum, President Roosevelt ap- 
peared to resent the topic which, he said, certain 
orators had recently chosen. Perhaps, however, he 
resented the orators, as well. Like the rest of us, 
the President is human, and we have all been 
present at gatherings in which we have resented 
both the orator and his topic. 

The topic which the President censured seems 
innocent enough. Indeed, at this moment, it seems 
unusually appropriate. In substance, it is an ap- 
peal to American mothers (and occasionally to 
American fathers) not to send their sons abroad 
to fight. Since no one has any idea of sending any 
American boy abroad for the purpose designated, 
said Mr. Roosevelt, the topic is ill-chosen; in fact 
“a bogey man.” 

We hope that it is a bogey man, but since we 
once went to war within a year after we had elected 
a President on the promise to keep us out of war, 
we are not sure. Politics can change overnight, 
and politicians much more frequently. Hence we 
hope we shall have more orators who ask Ameri- 
can fathers and mothers not to permit their sons 
to fight to establish a “balance of power” in Europe. 
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IN PATIENCE PERFECTED 


AS the Preacher has written, “God made man 
right, and he hath entangled himself with an in- 
finity of questions.” (Eccles. vii, 30.) Out of this 
infinity of questions, one which has entangled man 
since the fall of Adam, turns on the existence of 
evil in this world. Since God is infinitely good, 
why is there so much suffering in the world, so 
much physical pain, so much anguish of spirit? 
Since He is infinitely powerful, why does He not 
blast the workers of iniquity with fire from Heaven? 

To avoid entanglement, we must acknowledge 
from the outset that it is not possible for man to 
search the mind of God. If the ways of God could 
be brought under the judgment of finite minds, 
for approbation or rejection, then God would not 
be God, but a being like ourselves. 

The little child cannot search the mind of a New- 
ton. We who are older realize that the physical 
world about us is a world of natural mysteries. 
We sit in our rooms, and by turning a knob on a 
little machine listen to Toscanini as he conducts 
at Baireuth, or to the voice of the Holy Father in- 
toning the Pater Noster in his Mass of Coronation. 
We accept the fact, but with the most experienced 
physicist and the most erudite mathematician, we 
acknowledge that the ultimate cause of the phe- 
nomena perceived by our senses remains to be 
discovered. We admit realities which we cannot 
fathom, and in our daily lives we use without ques- 
tion such physical mysteries as the radio, the elec- 
tric light and the steam engine. 

Now in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, 
xiii, 24-30) Our Lord tells us in a parable some- 
thing about this question of evil. He makes it very 
clear that until the day of the Great Assizes evil 
men will do evil deeds in a world in which good 
also flourishes. For the enemy of mankind is tire- 
less in his work of sowing cockle in the field in 
which the good seed has been sown, and when 
the blade springs up, the workers perceive the 
cockle. “Wilt thou that we go and gather it up?” 
they ask the master. 

The master’s answer throws a great light on this 
question of evil. He tells the servants that to uproot 
the cockle would destroy the wheat, and his plan 
is to wait until the harvest time, when both can 
be reaped, and the cockle burned. It is significant 
to note here that he does not consider the cockle 
to be disastrous to the growth of the wheat. Even 
so do good and evil co-exist in this world, and side 
by side live good men and bad. The good are tried 
and tested by the evil, as Saint Augustine wrote, 
and at least some of the bad are reclaimed by the 
example of the good. 

But God will have His way in the end, punishing 
evil men and rewarding His servants. Since He is 
eternal, He can wait in patience, and since He is 
all-powerful, He can draw good out of evil. Mean- 
while, it is for us to put up with evil, in such pa- 
tience as we can muster, and to pray for the com- 
ing of the day when He, Who always cares for us, 
will confound the workers of iniquity before the 
whole world. Since He loves us, we too can wait. 
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BRITISH PROPAGANDA 


EpiTor: Hilaire Belloc’s article, Poland, the Bas- 
tion of Our Civilization, was certainly a fine piece 
of English propaganda (AMERICA, October 28). If 
American Catholics react properly to it, we will 
rush right over to help England save not only dear 
Catholic Poland but civilization, the Catholic 
Church, art, literature and philosophy—he didn’t 
miss a thing! 

Please don’t print the sentiments at this critical 
stage of any more good English Catholics! We’re 
busy right now antidoting ourselves against the 
Duff-Coopers, etc. We can’t even turn the radio on 
without weeping, because the revived tunes so 
touch our wishy-washy emotions! 

In years the radio didn’t think much of old 
American songs so dear to our hearts, but recently 
not a day passes that our hearts don’t throb to the 
tune of Comin’ Thru the Rye. Six times I heard it 
just one day last week. Last night I dried a tear 
after Roamin’ in the Gloamin’. American spiritual 
songs entertain us, and daily we listen to dear old 
hymns so dear to our English ancestors! 

Have a heart! No more Belloc please! 

Denver, Colo. SUBSCRIBER 


POPE'S PARTICIPATION 


EpitTor: In your issue of October 21, Sacerdos end- 
ed his communication with: “Let us not forget that 
it was the deliberate exclusion of the Pope from the 
Versailles Conference that was responsible for the 
injustices.” Statements like this appear from time 
to time and are liable to form the idea that the 
Pope had the desire to participate or could have 
reasonably done so. 

This question arose while the writer attended the 
First International Congress of Child Welfare in 
Geneva, 1925, and was discussed with the treasurer 
of the League and the archivist. It was stated as 
the common opinion among diplomats who took 
part in the Peace Conference that the Pope could 
not possibly have accepted an offer to participate. 
He would have been one among many; conditions 
were such that he would not have been rightly un- 
derstood; and he would have become odious to 
many for a long time to come. Not having been a 
member, the Pope could do more through others. 
I am certain that he neglected no opportunity to 
do so. The following incident that happened at the 
same time will illustrate this. 

In August, 1925, the League discussed the opium 
question, and the situation got so bad that Sir 
Eric Drummond seemingly could not cope with it. 
He asked the Holy See to do something, but it was 
never made known that the Pope responded. How- 
ever, the day after, Cardinal Bourne reserved a 





floor in a hotel for immediate occupation. Soon 
after his arrival, he was invited to address the 
League members. The thunderstorm passed. 

New York, N. Y. KILIAN J. HENNRICH 


REASONS 


EpitTor: It has been asked by J. H. B. Hoffman 
(AMERICA, October 21) why American Catholics at 
present are so overwhelmingly opposed to partici- 
pating in a war against Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia. I would appreciate it very much if I could 
answer this question. 

American Catholics realize that they have noth- 
ing to gain and everything to lose if America takes 
part in another European conflict. American Cath- 
olics realize that the safety of our country does not 
depend on fighting European wars because of the 
fact that we are 3,000 miles away from Europe and 
we need not fear any invasion of our country. 

American Catholics realize that their forefathers 
came to this country to get away from European 
troubles and European wars, and that these wars 
are age-old quarrels which will continue to the end 
of the world. American Catholics realize that if we 
take part in another European war millions of our 
Americans will be killed and wounded, our country 
will have a worse depression than ever before; and 
some say that our country will lose its democratic 
form of government. 


Lewiston, Idaho JEAN GREIF, JR. 


WANTS CENSORSHIP 


EpiTor: In regard to E. J. Mooney’s letter (AMER- 
1cA, October 21) may I add to his suggestion that 
there should be not only some sort of strict censor- 
ship on outgoing books, magazines and motion- 
pictures, but also a strict censorship on all such 
matter for the common good of the people? 

We should worry more about the effects on our 
own youth than what happens to others. We should 
not worry so much about what leaves our country 
as what is in it. But let’s not be selfish in the mat- 
ter; let’s clean up the United States. 

There should be a censorship on indecent litera- 
ture and on all other subjects that are obviously 
bad for the community. 

One might say that this idea is against the the- 
ory or principle of freedom of the press. Yes, it is 
against freedom of the press; it is against the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the press—as much as a mother 
is committing an act against liberty when she takes 
a burning match from her boy. 

As a mother guards over her child, so should 
there be some to see that the people’s minds are 
not harmed by improper literature. 

Los Angeles, Calif. ROBERT E, DEAN 
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THE POETS ARE SILENT 
IN THESE DAYS OF DISTRESS 


A. M. SULLIVAN 








“THE GUNS may thunder,” Pierre Chevannes 
wrote in 1917, “they will not succeed in destroy- 
ing silence.’”’ The emotional approach to the new 
world conflict differs greatly to that of a quarter 
of a century earlier. The soldier, layman and poet 
recalled no major conflict in his day. Napoleon, a 
menace in the early nineteenth century, became 
a myth in the twentieth and enjoyed the idolatry 
that comes quicker to the man of action than to 
the man of ideals. The Boer War was the last im- 
perial design of England, the Spanish-American 
was opera bouffe, the Russo-Japanese a David- 
Goliath duel conflict; all backyard brawls compared 
with the continental massacre extending from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea from 1914 to 1918. War, 
prior to the incident at Sarajevo, was largely a 
vicarious experience and soldiering still held some 
glamor for youth. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century man 
was in a Pharisaical mood. He was willing to be- 
lieve that his ascent over barbarism had achieved 
a height too secure for retrogression. Looking back 
along the staircase of science, he beat his. breast 
and said: “Thank God, I am not as my fellow 
creatures of other centuries—victims of theological 
and monarchical delusions. The lamp of practical 
knowledge has led me to high places and my curi- 
ous mind has brought about an epoch of inventive 
wonders within the natural law—an age of miracles 
without superstition. In fact, God, I’ve even 
changed my mind about you. You are not an iden- 
tity but rather a universal condition. The twen- 
tieth century is going to be a millennium, a Utopia 
beyond the fondest hopes of a Plato or More. I 
am self-sufficient. I am the God-man.” 

This materialistic egotism founded on the indus- 
trial and inventive progress received its first serious 
setback in 1914. Man was suddenly confronted by 
the fact that hate as well as love could employ 
the Hessians of the scientific world and the war 
slowly, perhaps, deflated the self-estimate of the 
Pharisee. 

During the past twenty years he has not risen 
much above that level. His ideals if not his ego have 
survived the disillusioning decades marked by the 
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vengeful canker of the Versailles treaty, and the 
Pollyanna aspirations of the League of Nations. 
It seemed inconceivable that another world quarrel 
could occur so soon with the scar tissue of the old 
conflict so visible to the newer generation. 

Perhaps that fact can explain the quiet in which 
the poets of this day of distress have writhed. What 
is there for them to say? When German armies 
swept through Belgium in 1914 there was a cry of 
protest and every important poet cried “shame.” 
When the Germans swept through Poland in 1939 
there was a long breath of despairing silence. 
Twenty-five years ago the poets with a romantic 
vision of the battlefield rallied to their colors, and 
bared their breast to fate. Alan Seegar wrote / 
Have a Rendezvous with Death, and proved him- 
self prophetic. Rupert Brooke likewise wrote pro- 
phetically of “some corner of a foreign field that is 
forever England” and died of the fever in the 
Aegean. Dr. John McCrae called on the young 
Canadians to catch “the torch,” in his rondeau In 
Flander’s Fields, and the young doctor from Mc- 
Gill University sleeps near many of the youths he 
succored. There is a pride in dying in Joyce Kil- 
mer’s Rouge Bouquet, one of the last poems writ- 
ten before a sniper’s bullet found him on the River 
Ourcq. 

The tune changed in 1917 and 1918. How differ- 
ent was the cry of horror, nausea and anguish in 
the poems of Siegfried Sassoon, Wilfrid Gibson, 
Edward Thomas and Wilfred Owen. Owen, who 
died in a charge on the Sambre Canal just a few 
days before the Armistice, had the most promise of 
the English poets who died in the World War, 
though some of the Irish students may rise to pres- 
ent the name of Ledwidge, the poet of the black- 
bird, whose talents were discovered by Lord Dun- 
sany. Ledwidge, like Sarsfield, would have pre- 
ferred to have fallen on Irish soil with his fellow 
poets, Pearse, MacDonagh and Plunkett in 1916, 
rather than to meet a more impersonal death at 
the hands of the Germans. The Irish poets pre- 
served the fierce national instinct and saw the ne- 
cessity and value of personal sacrifice for freedom. 
The fight in France soon dimmed the ideals of 


English and German poets because the sacrifice of 
the individual poet was meaningless in the mass 
murder at Nueve Chapelle, Ypres, Amiens and Ver- 
dun. Siegfried Sassoon ran berserk and defied his 
superiors in the English army, who late in the war 
were tolerant of men with eyes long glutted by the 


carnage. 
After the War, the poets affected with any de- 

gree of chauvinism or even mild patriotism were 
pushed aside by the new chorus with an inter- 
national viewpoint. Their criticism was a penetrat- 
ing acid, and one of the most effective samples of 
their art is Memorial Rain, a poem in verbal coun- 
terpoint by Archibald MacLeish, himself an officer 
in the American Expeditionary Forces. The prize 
winning poem in a post-war contest, written by 
Charles A. Wagner, to the subject of The Unknown 
Soldier begins: 

One man’s shoulder, another man’s thigh— 

The unknown soldier, here I lie. 

Rest and quiet is all I seek, 

Letting the chambermaid statesmen speak, 

Letting the peace that they begot 

Rot in the quick earth as I rot, 

Letting the Peace that they declared 

Fall in the pit my bones have shared, 

Letting the kings and queens go by 

One man’s shoulder, another man’s thigh. 


The unknown soldier, here I lie. 

One man’s forehead, another man’s eye, 
One man’s collar-bone, one man’s leg 

By which to lift the world a peg. 

They made of me a handy penny 
Because my bones are made of many; 
But though my limbs are all assorted, 
The brain of me is undistorted, 

Is all alive and full of reason 

And tracking still the trail of treason... 

By 1930 no one sang in the spirit of Horatius at 
the Bridge. The modern Macaulay would have 
“Horatius” a conscientious objector, a Communist 
inciter of “sit-down” strikes, or an anti-clerical 
haranguer at Union Square. Poets attempted to 
tune their pipes to strictly social and political 
themes, and the result generally was jargon and 
discord. 

With the announcement of the Berlin-Moscow 
non-aggression pact they took their betrayal in 
silence, aware that the sum of the esthetic efforts 
of the radical poets in terms of literature is prac- 
tically nil, including their boisterous support of the 
Leftist Government of Spain. Nothing of signifi- 
cance came out of the Abraham Lincoln Battalion 
exploits except casualty lists, and a certainty that 
even its idealism had been bartered for political 
expediency. 

In the terrible quiet incident to the new World 
War may we not ask the question: “Will the poet 
return to the expression of national impulses rather 
than political philosophies?” The history of the 
world literature almost commands him to seek his 
roots again, and forget the causes and clauses 
which deceived him, even as the Jacobins deceived 
Wordsworth, and the Spanish rebels against Na- 
poleon discouraged Landor. Freedom is a provok- 
ing mistress, especially in a remote land—as Byron 
found in his Greek campaign, as Swinburne indi- 


cates in his rhetorical support of Mazzini—even as 
the American John Reed must know in his coffin 
in the Kremlin, in the light of Mr. Stalin’s diplo- 
matic horse-trading. 

The poet has two broad subjects—God and na- 
ture. To indulge in devotional stencils of praise is 
not an indication of religious poetry, and as a re- 
sult there are few poets in this first shelf—Pindar, 
Dante, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Milton, Jacapone 
da Todi, Claudel, Saint Teresa, Chesterton, Lind- 
say, and perhaps T. S. Eliot come to mind as poets 
who can make religious experience a poetic en- 
counter. 

Nature is the first and last recourse of the poet. 
More bad nature poetry is written because it is the 
nearest and most active subject drive to build us a 
mosaic of our romantic yesterdays. A poem like 
Beowulf can only be born of a primitive people, 
and if we have no myths of dragon killers for our 
heroes, we do have the greatest empire building 
story in the history of civilization. Some poet may 
yet get his teeth into the theme and give us the 
American epic, flavored with the noise and dust 
and bustling that is out-of-doors rather than 
claustral. 

What the present war may do to stimulate or 
retard the national impulse is a matter of specula- 
tive interest. We are experiencing a determined 
poetic lull—a long sterile hour. The level of the six 
thousand manuscripts submitted to the New York 
World’s Fair competition is evidence of this low 
assay in the literary ore. That poets will continue 
to be indignant about war is certain, but that they 
will write good poetry in showing their indignation 
is not certain at all. The important fact at the mo- 
ment is their silence. To paraphrase Pierre Che- 
vannes: “The guns may thunder, can they awaken 
the poets?” 

War has created more literature than peace. We 
have plenty of samples of tragedy from Aeschylus 
to O’Neill—and tragic drama always begets its 
antidote in critical comedy, remembering Aristo- 
phanes, Shakespeare, and Gilbert and Sullivan. But 
the idylls are few and moments of reverie too in- 
frequent. Conflict incites more poetry than ap- 
peasement. The Miltonic drama of Paradise Lost 
is greater than Paradise Regained. Utopia holds 
out no hopes of literary excitement, for the element 
of necessary suspense is removed from human 
aspiration. 

Modern poets may be willing to consider an ab- 
stract Peace as the great objective, but they can- 
not find rhymes, rhythms or clefs in which to set 
their music. Neither have they the spiritual anger 
to revitalize a Crusader’s voice, nor the mystical 
reach of mind to escape the mediocrity which is 
the curse and cure of an industrial epoch. Ameri- 
can bards have the opportunity of replanting their 
sleeping enthusiasms in native soil, and permitting 
the national instinct to root deeper. Perhaps, it may 
search to the abandoned veins of spirituality which 
is not unrelated to genuine democratic ideals. In 
the meantime they are silent and the silence would 
seem to indicate a troubled rather than tranquil 
soul. 
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TRUE STORY 


Nobody knows why little girls 
Marry marquises and earls— 
Maybe, my darling, it’s because 
They still believe in Santa Claus. 


Just take, for instance, Timmy Brown, 
The best high-jumper in our town, 

He wasn’t handsome, he wasn’t grand, 
He had no culture and no land. 


He married pretty Helen Snow, 

And when she died three years ago 
He wept, his heart cut right in two— 
A beautiful thing for a man to do. 


And every morning since you'll find 
Him kneeling with others of his kind, 
Going to Communion every day 

For his loved one who has passed away. 


He knows, through sorrow and through pain, 
In Christ he’ll find his bride again— 

O rare in the world, in court or mart, 

The tribute of the faithful heart! 


Nobody knows why little girls 
Marry marquises and earls— 
Maybe, my darling, it’s because 
They still believe in Santa Claus. 
THOMAS BUTLER 


THE INVALID 


She is an invalid, they say, 
She has a right to be unkind; 
Sitting in a little room 
Churns the convoluted mind. 


Her neighbors bring her fruit and books, 
She nibbles, tastes, pretends to read, 
Then sidelong, and with quickened looks, 
She sows her words like furtive seed. 


When the townsfolk see drawn blinds 
Between them and her wakeful light 
They stare a bit, as if they see 
A spider weaving in the night. 
Mary SLOANE 


SAINTS ARE LIKE THAT 


Of Paters and Aves and Salve Reginas 

I’ve mumbled a million and as for Novenas! 
I’m sure that each saint in the glory of Caelo— 
Preening her wings or adjusting her halo— 
Smilingly asks herself can it be she 

Who’s going to be pestered forever by me. 


There isn’t a saint in or out of the litany 

Saints of the Holyland, Italy, Brittany: 

Ursula, Barbara, George and Ignatius 

Who, hearing the call, hasn’t murmured “Good gracious 

He’s at it again.” But they make no complaints; 

Saints are like that or they wouldn’t be saints. 
GeEorGE MITCHELL 


THE NOVENA 


The novena is over— 

the candles are burning out, 

guttering to a dark death in their sockets 
on this last day. 

Is it a coincidence 

that their span of usefulness 

equals the measure of my request 
repeated for nine days? 

Lately, 

they seemed to make a conscious effort 
to stay with me, 

sharing my prayer unto the end. 


They seemed to say: 
“We will not fail you 
by breaking the continuity 
of your nine-day petition.” 
Expiring now 
these twin flames leap joyously, 
with increasing radiance 
lighting up the answering smile 
on Her picture face 
looking down on me where I kneel. 
The novena is over— 
the candles have burned out. 

SIsTeR Rose CATHERINE 


ON MOVING INLAND 


(California) 
Can thin blue vapor blowing on a hill 
Or from the river-bottom ranches fill 


An eye that sees this crinkled crepe of smoke 
Follow the black-and-white of the tugs? scrub-oak 


In clumps that dot heat-shimmered fields of hay 
Draw it and hold it as islands ringed with spray? 


Must March winds in the cottonwoods be surf, 
And patches and lines of foam, weed-whitened turf? ... 


Gold and green, an archipelago 
Of sunset sky will spread, and slowly grow 


To dun and ash, and I shall sharper sigh 
For you, oh shining bay I once lived by! 
FLORENCE C. MAGEE 
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WITH VEILED HINTS FOR 
EUROPEAN INTERVENTION 


CaN America Stay NeutraL? By Allen W. Dulles 
50 Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Harper and Bros. 
THE student of American neutrality will find this a 
convenient book. It has a lengthy appendix containing 
pertinent state papers and texts of legislation. There is 
a chronology of events dating from 1933, a bibliography 
and an index. One finds also historical surveys of our 
neutrality problems in the time of Jefferson, before the 

World War, and on down to the present crisis. 

The authors first establish the point that neutrality 
can mean no more than a nation’s policy, since to settle 
this vexed and vital question there never has been estab- 
lished a well defined and generally accepted code of 
International Law. By implication they differ from the 
President, who would have us put our trust in something 
nebulous. Uncertain law is no law. They next show from 
our own record that no formula of neutrality legislation, 
however cleverly devised, can make the United States 
war-proof. The best we can hope to do is to enact pru- 
dent legislation which will minimize our danger of drift- 
ing into war. 

Such is the primary purpose of this book. The authors’ 
solution is to scrap the present legislation, lift the arms 
embargo, and give to the President a large measure of 
executive discretion. One suspects that this policy is the 
logical outcome of the authors’ basic philosophy, rather 
than one dictated by a final determination to place 
American safety first. Although in stating their beliefs 
they are brief almost to the point of obscurity, one 
gathers that we were remiss in our duty in cutting loose 
from European entanglements after the World War and 
that as a powerful nation we have a responsibility for 
the peace of the world. They infer, too, that we should 
have lifted the arms embargo in favor of the Red Loyal- 
ists in Spain. They are further concerned about the arms 
embargo against Canada, but they forget that Canada 
did not consult us before declaring war. Her first loyal- 
ty is to England and that, as the much abused Colonel 
Lindbergh has pointed out, will long be a sore spot to 
plague us. 

Those of us who reject the authors’ basic philosophy 
of moral imperialism will reject their legislative pro- 
posals. And that, though they try to conceal it, is really 
the issue which divides Congress today. 

Charles A. Beard in a recent book warns us that we 
lack not only the knowledge and insight to set the world 
straight, but also the power to enforce our decisions. 
Suppose we send our boys overseas to the shambles. 
Even if victorious, how can we prevent another Ver- 
sailles? Lloyd George still lives and another “Tiger” 
may arise in France. As Pope Pius XII points out: 
“Nothing is gained by war.” Georce T. EBERLE 


WITH A WORD OF 
CAUTIOUS RESERVATION 


JuccerRNavuT. By Albert Carr. The Viking Press. $3 
HIS dynasts are Richelieu, Louis XIV, Frederick the 
Great, Bismarck, Primo De Rivera, Alexander, Metaxas, 
Carol. The revolutionaries: Cromwell, Robespierre, Boli- 
var, Lenin, Stalin. The crisis-men: Napoleon, Napoleon 
III, Gomez, Mussolini, Attaturk, Salazar, Hitler. It can- 
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HEROINES OF CHRIST 


Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J. 

Fifteen heroines of Christ are pictured here in a 
manner that stresses their personalities more than 
it does their sanctity. Maria Camacho, Cecilia, 
Gemma Galgani, Joan of Arc, Bernadette of Lourdes, 
and Therese of the Child Jesus are a few included 
in this galaxy of saints. Each biography is vivid and 
brief, and is presented with a verve and a touch 
of the modern. 


LITTLE VIRTUES 


Rev. David P. McAstocker, S.J. 


By “little virtues,” Father McAstocker refers to the 
natural virtues such as courtesy, cheerfulness, order, 
loyalty, punctuality, tact, sincerity, etc. He discusses 
each of these virtues and draws a lesson from the 
life of St. Therese, the Little Flower, to show how 
large they loom in the light of eternity. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 
CALENDAR—1940 


Rev. William Puetter, S.J. 


You'll find this liturgical calendar an indispensable 

guide in the use of the missal and a general aid 

to better Christian living. 

Single copy, 75 cents 5 to 9 copies, 60 cents each 
10 or more copies, 50 cents each 


“HOUSE OF CARDS" 


Alice Curtayne 


For a convincing answer to the question, “Are career 
women happy?” be sure to read this modern novel 
by the author of “St. Catherine of Siena.” $2.00 


CHUM 


Eleanor Stanley Lockwood 


Adults as well as girls are finding this lively board- 
ing-school story truly delightful entertainment. $1.75 


MARY 


Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In a fine literary style that well befits her subject, 
Sister Eleanore tells of Mary’s life—its simplicity, 
humility, and imitability. $2.00 
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LOUIS XIV 


CHARLES II: 


THE LAST RALLY 


The thrilling epoch in English history when Charles 
made his desperate effort to preserve his monarchy 
against aristocracy and money power, in a new and 
modern interpretation. 
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An English Translation of 

THE OFFICE OF THE DEAD 

(November Selection—Spiritual Book Associates) 
One of the best prayers for the departed is 
the Office of the Dead. It is the official prayer 
of the Church for the souls in Purgatory. 
Its component parts have God Himself for 
Author since they are almost all psalms or 
other readings from the Sacred Scriptures. 
What better prayer can man offer to God 
than the prayer which God Himself inspired? 


80 pages Cloth Bound $0.75 
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not be said that Mr. Carr adds anything profound to 
existing studies on these diverse personalities. He did 
not predict the entente of Hitler and Stalin. The most 
noble of the above group, I daresay, is Salazar. His ideas 
and successful application of them are perhaps too Cath- 
olic for Mr. Carr, who seems to think that “Jesuitical” 
is an irrefutable condemnation for anything Catholic. 

He admits Salazar’s ability and integrity, but there is 
always an underlying qualification. The parentheses in 
the following are mine: 

Salazar, a quiet university professor, had power- 
ful backing not only among the leaders of the 
Church and the Jesuits (the Society of Jesus had 
been suppressed in Portugal since the revolution of 
1910), but among the laity as well. . . . Modest and 
almost ascetic in his habits of living, with no crav- 
ing for personal wealth, he came to politics some- 
what in the spirit of a Crusader—convinced, and 
hence convincing. 

Salazar has won a unique position in the history of 
modern governments by balancing his budget in cold 
cash over a period of eleven years. But what a curious 
interpretation is Mr. Carr’s that the Portuguese, unac- 
quainted with the curious motivations of finance, gave 
Salazar the credit! Again, one wonders just what con- 
stitutes the rule of the people if Salazar is blameworthy 
because he did not submit the constitution to an elected 
parliament but to a plebiscite which gave him “the usual 
staggering majority.” 

Mr. Carr would do well to offer proof for his statement 
that the Portuguese peasantry is completely under the 
power of the large landholders and the Church. He 
should know that his “with a touch of Jesuitism” is un- 
scholarly, not to say impolite. 

The author’s attempts to explain the crisis-men of 
today as being due to a threatened-from-below capital- 
ism turning away from democracy, from the universal 
franchise and secret ballot to the crisis-man is quite a 
strain on students of current history and politics. Mr. 
Carr’s book provokes his reader to a deeper explanation 
of dictators, from whom, O Lord, deliver us Americans. 

Mr. Carr concludes his book with “The Trend in 
America.” He abhors a full-fledged Fascist party in the 
United States. He is quite general in telling us how our 
country will yet lead the world to nobler and more mo- 
mentous achievements than mankind has yet seen. 

DANIEL M. O’CoNNELL 


ON STANDARDIZING 
THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY 


CaTHOLIC LipraRy ProBLeMs. By W. Kane, S.J. Loy- 

ola University, 1939. 

FATHER KANE deals somewhat comprehensively, but 
with no claim to finality, with problenis of building up 
and administering Catholic libraries. Each problem is 
set against its historical background of American library 
development and is considered from its bearing upon 
Catholic library needs and resources and upon the course 
to be pursued by Catholics in the future. Many pertinent 
facts have been brought together in these historical 
sketches. 

Catholic librarians have had little to do, the author 
frankly says, with the wide expansion of library service 
and with the literature that has gathered around it. 
Several reasons are adduced for this situation: lack of 
funds available for the school library—for most Catholic 
libraries are connected with schools or colleges, absence 
of pressing necessity that the librarians should adopt 
technical methods, and lack of experience, until recent 
years, in applying such methods. Nor need Catholic li- 
brarians feel in duty bound, Father Kane avers, to emu- 
late their more opulent and aggressive contemporaries 
in carrying out far-reaching schemes to swell circula- 
tion or expand library service. In fact, he sees in the 








apostolate of the book an ideal that is not in line with 
the “Catholic tradition in education.” The difference be- 
tween the ideals may be said to be that the one aims at 
jobs and the other at the formation of character. 

While it is true that the objectives emphasized in 
much of library service are practical rather than moral, 
yet the value of technical methods is recognized to lie 
in their success in bringing book and reader together. 
If the book is Catholic or otherwise unobjectionable, 
and the reader is Catholic, may not more efficient meth- 
ods of service supplement all the better the aims of 
Catholic education? Standardization is looked upon 
askance by Catholics as tending to impose control over 
Catholic institutions by State or National Administra- 
tion. Perusal of Father Kane’s book will show, however, 
that Catholic librarians or their superiors were in the 
past indifferent to standards of accurate and effective 
work that are now accepted and approved. If standard- 
ization is not graded to fit libraries of varying size and 
scope, it should be corrected. 

Catholic library policy should, the author claims, be 
guided by Catholic principles of education. While he does 
not withhold his meed of appreciation for the attain- 
ments of American library organizations, he is wary of 
advising corporate action between Catholic librarians 





Could You Answer? 


Suppose such statements as these were made in your 
presence: 

“A Pope, out of malice, could proclaim false doctrine, 
and thus discredit the Church.” 

“Christ has no need of our devotion, for as God He Is 
perfectly happy." 

“The Gospels were written long after the events therein 
recorded, and are « mixture of fact and legend.” 


ANSWER WISELY 
By Rev. Martin J. Scott, SJ. 


furnishes you with the right answers, alike for the sincere 
inquirer and the hostile critic. Father Scott, famous for his 
“God and Myself,” "Things Catholics Are Asked About,” 
and other books, in these 24 chapters discusses in clear 
end popular language those topics most necessary for 


and those not of the Faith. But surely there are many 
problems, some of them of interest to non-Catholic li- 
brarians, upon which the advice of Catholics, even on 
committees, is both needed and is welcome. Such topics 
are: rules for the cataloging of ecclesiastical documents, 
headings for subjects in Catholic theology or philosophy, 
expansion of classification schedules in religion, selec- 
tion of books and regulation of their use. 

Librarians should have a sense of humor, says Father 
Kane. He has it himself; his book is written in lively 
style at times and is never dull. 

WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Sir Kenneth Clark. The Mac- Fully Accredited Courses. Boarding and 
SIR KENNETH NETE CLARK, famous for his art lectures at tor Gis wich” National Coy.—Sports._Adventege 
1 . . 140th YEAR. . of Country _Life_in_Ne- 


Oxford, at the Courtauld Institute, the Royal Institution 
and at the School of Fine Arts of Yale University, offers 
in the present volume a critical study of the greatest 
artist of the fifteenth century. It is a penetrating analy- 
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sides painting, his interests extended to the scientific and 
his studies of anatomy, plant life and mechanics are 
without parallel for the time. The present volume is 
excellently adapted for the needs of the average man or 
woman who wishes to know more about this great figure 
of the Italian Renaissance. Mary FaByaAN WINDEATT 


MEN, WOMEN AND P aces. By Sigrid Undset. Alfred 

A. Knopf. $2.50 
AN unusual group of modern and medieval persons and 
places comprises this little book of essays from the 
pen of Sigrid Undset. 

The first, “Blasphemy,” concerns the problem of re- 
ligious intolerance. Her principal arguments are direc- 
ted against spiritualists, whose religion seems to her 
to be irreligious and whose Christianity is un-Christ- 
like. To D. H. Lawrence, that strange genius among 
modern writers, she pays a compassionate tribute for 
his fine gifts, while not defending his peculiar moral 
aberrations. Madame Undset is entirely enthusiastic 
about Marie Bregendahl, author of a number of novels 
about Danish peasant life. Another portrait is that of 
the English mystic, Margery Kempe of Lynn, who wrote 
her unique memoirs in the fifteenth century. She was 
no saint, but her piety was sincere. 

Cavalier has two parts, the first is an appraisal of 
Henry Longan Stuart’s only novel, Weeping Cross, 
which appeared in 1908 and caused a good deal of dis- 
cussion. Madame Undset has the faculty of bringing out 
the best aspects of the works she analyzes, and this 
story is retold with a fine sympathy. The second part 
acquaints us with the heroic William Blundell (1620- 
1698), a life-long martyr to the Catholic Faith in Eng- 
land, and his equally staunch wife, Anne. This is per- 
haps the most inspiring sketch. 

The “Strongest Power” presents the author’s theory 
that in all ages natural hate has more force than natural 
love. She says, “God is Love, God is Truth itself—and 
that is the love which is stronger than hate, Truth, whose 
final triumph men and devils attempt in vain to oppose.” 

Sigrid Undset, in giving excerpts from all the stories, 
adds a running commentary of her own that is wise 
and self-revealing. That she is imbued with the Catho- 
lic tradition is evident in every line, and this adds im- 
measurably to the depth and beauty of Men, Women 
and Places. CATHERINE MURPHY 


AGAIN THE River. By Stella E. Morgan. Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co. $2.50 
THERE is real power in this very interesting story. The 
people are simple, inarticulate in their emotion and very 
lovable; the descriptions of the flood are thrilling; the 
tragedy is stark and the pathos is genuine. In the first 
chapter, Jaspar Morton and Esther Lovett, at the ad- 
vanced age of sixteen and seventeen respectively, begin 
their married life on Jaspar’s farm in Low City. The 
rest of the story centers about Jaspar; his fight against 
“ole River,” and his stubborn refusal to admit defeat, 
abandon his farm holdings and seek the safety of High 
City. 

Three times during the story the river overflows. The 
first time, “Estie” and one daughter are drowned, Jas- 
par has to have his arm amputated and, of course, his 
house is washed away. The next time another daughter 
is drowned and his house is washed away. Each time 
Jaspar rebuilds, always striving to “build on a rock, so 
that when the flood comes——.” When the river over- 
flows for the third time, the author, by fantasy, would 
have us believe that “ole River” is defeated, but Jaspar 
does not think so. Rather, he realizes that once again he 
has failed; that somewhere in the building of his house 
he has made a mistake, has “done wrong” somewhere— 
and as he and his house are swept to death and destruc- 
tion in flood and flames, he is made to utter words 
which, on simple analysis, are found to contain a very 
good act of Faith and of Contrition and of Hope— 
“That’s awright, God. Ye kin splain ter me what I done 
wrong face to face. But furst—lemme—speak to ‘Estie’.” 

ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 








ART 


THIRTY years ago Chinese porcelains were one of 
the most popular of the fine arts. Rich men bought them 
to adorn their homes—not a few from the architect who 
designed many of those homes, Stanford White. But 
gradually the vogue changed. Today Chinese porcelains 
are collected by specialists and by museums. 

It was a happy inspiration that Messrs. Parish-Wat- 
son of New York, the greatest dealers in this specialty, 
should have conceived the idea of a great benefit ex- 
hibition of their specialty. From their own collection 
and from many private collectors they have gathered 
together some 164 items and placed them on exhibit 
in their gallery. The admission fees are to be turned 
over to the Chinese Aid Council for relief work in that 
war-torn land—a charity specially blessed by the late 
Holy Father, who himself contributed largely to it. The 
exhibition should do much to restore to this art its 
quondam prestige. 

One does not have to know anything about the tech- 
nique or history of ceramics to admire the beauty of 
this ancient craft. And I do not believe anyone has 
ever equalled the Chinese in its mastery. The finest 
products of Sevres, of Wedgwood, of Copenhagen are 
dull, flat and unprofitable compared with the best Chi- 
nese ware. It is hard to attribute a reason for this, 
unless it is that Chinese porcelains nearly always had 
some ceremonial purpose, whereas the Western potters 
have devoted themselves to more purely utilitarian ends. 
In any case the purity of color, the brilliance of glaze 
achieved by the best—and even the middling—celestials 
in something one must see to believe. 

Another non-European exhibition deserves the atten- 
tion of Americans—and particularly of Catholics. This 
is the Detroit Institute of Arts show of pre-Columbian 
Indian art from South and Central America. Not only 
do these artifacts betray a high achievement, culturally; 
they are handsome things in themselves. This exhibition 
in Detroit reflects the efforts being made in Washing- 
ton to promote a greater appreciation among us Yankees 
for the culture and history of our neighbors to the south. 

The pre-Columbian arts and culture possess their in- 
terest, but there is also a great Catholic culture in Latin 
America. It should not be neglected. Church silver and 
religious paintings and statuary should get their share 
of attention from our public. That is a Catholic task. 
If we do not attend to it, no one else will, for in the 
circles where there is interest in these matters there is 
also all too prevalent the notion that the true culture 
of Spanish and Portuguese America is a native culture 
which the Church has tried to eradicate, and that there- 
fore the Catholic aspects of South and Central Ameri- 
can civilization represent a foreign overlay not worthy 
of serious attention. 

There is a rather peculiar artistic undertaking at the 
Riverside Museum—a show of paintings by women from 
the four corners of the earth, but not from America. 
Exactly what reason there may be for segregating the 
sexes in artistic matters puzzles me greatly. Surely a 
painting must be judged as a painting, without taking 
into consideration whether the painter is male or fe- 
male. But I suppose that the ladies have too long put 
up with being considered inferior. The unfortunate thing 
about it is that such exhibits tend, if anything, to show 
up the fair sex’s supposed inferiority. They do protest 
too much. One goes with a prejudice already formed, 
and one comes away inclined to think that maybe there 
was something to this woman’s-place-is-in-the-home idea. 
I do not like to read the ladies a lecture, but I would 
suggest that a little more accent on intrinsic excellence 
and a little less on femininity would do a great deal to 
help them reach their goal of equality. 

Harry Lorin BINSSE 
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THEATRE 


THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE. Every student of the the 
atre will admit that William Saroyan is a young play- 
wright on whom the eyes of the theatrical world are 
now fixed. His play of last year, My Heart’s in the High 
lands, was a striking combination of good and bad work. 
It had scenes of profound and moving beauty. It had 
other scenes of childish inconsequence. Out of the whole 
rose the fact that this newcomer to the drama had 
something new to say, that he could say it with poignant 
effect, that he was young, cocksure, observant of life, 
and that his knowledge and philosophy were as yet half- 
baked. From the first Mr. Saroyan has been spoiled by 
producers who realized his possibilities. He has needed 
a directing hand as ruthless as life itself; but he has 
never had it. He has not had it in his new play, The 
Time of Your Life, which the Theatre Guild and Eddie 
Dowling are at the present time jointly producing at 
the Booth Theatre. 

Mr. Dowling directed this play, and is its leading actor. 
In the past he has proved himself an inspired director. 
His own work in the réle of a barroom habitué and 
philosopher in the new play is really beautiful. But 
either he has not the courage to direct his brilliant 
young associate or he is dazzled by the display of verbal 
fireworks with which at intervals Mr. Saroyan illumines 
the theatre. 

As for the author, he appears to forget at intervals his 
play, his players and his audience. His play is too long, 
too wordy, too scattered in theme. Half a dozen times 
during its five scenes its audiences suspect that the in- 
terest is over. But after a dragging interval another 
rocket goes up, another scene of real power begins, and 
the spectator forgives and forgets the lapses. In other 
words Mr. Saroyan’s play of this season has the same 
faults its predecessor had last year, which should not 
be. He should have learned to avoid them. 

The characters in the play are underdogs of life. They 
reveal themselves in the San Francisco barroom in 
which the majority of them pass their time. There is a 
philosophic young rounder. Alone at his table, he stead- 
ily drinks his life away, while he administers doses of 
philosophy and help to the companions around him. This 
is Mr. Dowling’s réle, and he plays it with quiet perfec 
tion. There is a young prostitute, Julia Haydon, utterly 
wretched. He marries her off to his man Friday, who is 
his shadow and runs his errands. There is a sane young 
barkeeper, admirably acted by Charles De Sheim. There 
is a darkey who enchantingly plays the piano. There is 
a young man at the telephone, trying to talk to his girl; 
there is the girl herself, who finally comes to the bar- 
room to talk to him and whose scene should be com- 
pletely cut out for the health of the play. It is dirty, and 
it has nothing to do with the development of such 
drama as there is. 

There are several “regulars” who sit around the bar- 
room in a semi-stupor and there is a young man dancer 
looking for a job. His dancing is among the best on our 
stage this season. There is a down-and-outer from the 
great open spaces—interpreted by Ley Doyle—whose 
quiet work is among the most striking done by a really 
perfect cast. 

The characters wander in and out, sit around, talk. 
A representative of a vice society is shown as particu 
larly loathsome, and is killed when he tries to arrest 
the prostitute. That happens off stage and we hear about 
it vaguely. There really is no play. There is before us a 
number of men and women who are human beings and 
not actors and actresses, who talk like human beings, 
who alternately thrill and bore us. Every theatre-lover 
should see the play. But the one who should see it most 
frequently is Mr. Saroyan himself, who has so much to 
give—and so much to learn! ELIZABETH JORDAN 








FILMS 


20,000 MEN A YEAR. The inspiration of this hybrid 
aviation film is not difficult to guess from its prosy title. 
It is a combination melodrama and exposition of a Gov- 
ernment plan to train student fliers, and it is exciting 
enough when it relies on the standard thrills of flight 
sequences. One consoling feature of the film is that it 
indulges in little or no drumbeating and goes so far as 
to suggest that these tyro pilots are destined to serve 
co’ rather than military purposes. Alfred 
Green’s directorial problem has been solved in a frank, 
workmanlike manner, and the moments of make-believe 
are clearly distinguishable from the factual exposition. 
The plot revolves about the fortunes of a veteran pilot 
who starts an aviation school after he has been grounded 
by a hostile inspector. Financial difficulties threaten to 
overwhelm him but are straightened out by his appoint- 
ment as instructor to a group of college students en- 
rolled under the Civil Aeronautics Authority. Randolph 
Scott and Preston Foster carry on a spirited feud, and 
Margaret Lindsay introduces a slight romance with the 
embattled pilot. Maxie Rosenbloom provides verbal com- 
edy to balance a better than average production for 
general patronage. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


LITTLE ACCIDENT. The title of this farce suggests a 
pleasantly inane stage play of the pre-depression era, 
and the film manages to be pleasant in its own right. 
It is on the hectic side of light entertainment and relates 
the plight of a newspaper columnist, who gives advice 
on baby care under a feminine name, when presented 
with a foundling. In order to keep his shaky job, he 
claims the child as his granddaughter and points to 
it as the justification of his weird advice. His daughter 
carries on the deception until it threatens her own 
romance, but the appearance of the true father only 
brings the developments to a pitch of confusion. Charles 
Lamont has drawn his comedy from the obvious sources 
but, while much of the humor is tangled up with the 
legal status of the baby, there is nothing suggestive in 
its presentation. Hugh Herbert is the mainstay of the 
picture as the harried health expert, and Florence Rice 
and Richard Carlson are effective in getting the most 
fun out of an awkward situation. Baby Sandy is, of 
course, a veteran and always interesting trouper. Al- 
though it makes few errors of judgment, the film is 
aimed at adult risibilities. (Universal) 


DANCING CO-ED. This is a semi-collegiate trifle which 
can be referred to as a musical only in a limited sense. 
It was originally intended to be youthful and it is no 
particular fault of anyone’s that it sometimes goes that 
intention one better and becomes puerile. The story com- 
bines the theatrical scene and the campus, involving a 
press agent’s stunt to “discover” a contest winner pre- 
viously planted at an obscure college. School spirit con- 
fuses the scheme a bit but nothing, not even Artie Shaw’s 
violent music, can forestall the happy ending. Lana 
Turner, Richard Carlson, Ann Rutherford, Leon Errol 
and Roscoe Karns make for bright moments, but the 
film as a whole is only fair amusement for adults. 
(MGM) 


SHIPYARD SALLY. This British comedy depends a bit 
too heavily on the personal talents of Gracie Fields, 
and its interest is bound to be remote from most Ameri- 
can points of view. It is a comedy exposition of how 
an unemployment problem in the shipyards was solved 
by a one-woman campaign, and the elements of musical 
comedy are universal enough to catch average adult 
attention with the aid of its star, Gracie Fields, and 
Sydney Howard and Oliver Wakefield. (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox) THomas J. FirzmMorris 
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: Bachelor of Science in Social Work $% diminutive. Upon reaching manhood I was only 752 
$ INCORPORATED . under the laws of the State of New Hamp- $ feet in height, and was called “The Runt” by my com- 
shire, Empowered in full to grant degrees $ = =panions some of whom were almost a quarter of a mile 
AFFILIATED ...... with the Catholic University of America # tall... . Just previous to my fifteenth birthday our 
Sesto? sot emennee Cette | heen Sgpetted mensger of Ge Bature toumm f he 
. s 
Address the REGISTRAR, MOUNT SAINT MARY COLLEGE # corporation. ... At college, though I only weighed two 


tons, I went out for football, feeling that my speed (I 
could make the mile in a split second and a quarter) 
might prove a compensating factor. In the first game, 
however, when I was tackled by a four-ton guard, I 


Hooksett, New Hampshire 











felt that one or two more tackles like that might give 

4 me a pessimistic attitude toward life, so I turned in my 
44 Days to Ch ristmas uniform. . . . Following graduation, I succeeded, aided 
by my college degree, in getting on the police force. ... 
- While stil! a small boy on Jupiter I had marveled at 


2 Lin Burke’s non-stop flight to the Milky Way and al- 
ways felt the urge to become an interplanetary air pilot, 





When renewing your subscription to a second Lin Burke. . . . The position of assistant wind- 
a . - shield wiper being offered me by the Firmament Inter- 
America include a Christmas gift sub- planetary Clippers Company, Inc., I accepted it, and in 
She : the course of five years became the Company’s best 
scription for a friend at a cost of interplanetary pilot. ... By my thirtieth birthday, I had 
$7.00 for both. The gift subscription made flights to all the civilized portions of the firma- 
a8 ment, encountering in all that period only two minor 
will be entered with the December accidents. In one flight, our propellers became entangled 
m . d ‘ d in the tail of a comet; in another, the Little Dipper 
23rd issue of America and a gift car dented one of our wings. . .. But an epochal catastrophe, 
one that almost cost my life, one that unveiled a weird, 

forwarded on that date. unknown planet, lay immediately before me... . I had 


married a girl from the Big Dipper. Her father, an oil 
magnate, conceived the idea of an expedition to probe 





P.S.—lIt really is not absolutely neces- for oil on unknown planets, and placed me at the head 
‘ i ‘“ 4 of an exploring party of 400 men... . In a huge plane 

sary to wait until Christmas for gift with a cruising radius of 120,000,000,000,000 plus miles, 
hecrinti Y Steud ill |. we flew off Saturn into the invigorating ether. For the 
subscriptions. Your triends will we first few billion miles everything was serene. Then most 
. . unexpectedly we ran plump into the worst star dust 

come America at any time. storm I ever beheld. Our propellers stopped; the plane 


battered by huge pieces of star dust, began to fall apart. 
° We all jumped. What became of the others I do not 
know. I fell, and fell and fell and finally lost con- 











sciousness. . 
THE PRESS 
AM E RICA When I came to, I found myself lying on solid ground. 
53 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK I tried to arise but could not, my arms and legs being 





pinioned with masses of tiny chains. Thousands of little 
creatures not more than six feet in height swarmed 
about me. Strange little buildings, like doll houses, met 











my view. It seemed like a dream. A delegation of the 
CATHO LI Cc ; { kd : creatures, not one of whom was larger than my a 

finger, stood on my chest. A leader addressed me. I di 
H E R A i D not then understand a word, but later it was translated 


A B °o U T TH E WA R for me. He said: “Sir, we do not know who you are, 


but if this is a trick to stop repeal of the embargo, it 





ae ee * — FLEET STREET will fail. There is only one way to stay out of war and 

THE CATHOLIC HERAL LONDON, E.C. 4. ENG. that is by selling guns, bombs, flame-throwers and poison 

: onan Order gas.” ...I had fallen on a strange planet called Earth, 
cesepnsdtawenizestaatRaatiatlsis ested iss, pcanmisin 4 into a city named Washington. THE PARADER 
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